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THE APPLE TREE. e 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Sweets from a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom; 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 


oe — 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

In Albany, N. Y., on the 19th inst., the 
Governor signed Mr. Platt’s bill permitting 
women to practise law in the State of New 
York. 


Oe — 
Miss Kate Stoneman, a sister of Gen. 
Stoneman, of California, had suecessfully 
passed an examination for admission to 
the New York bar, but her application 
was denied by the Supreme Court last 
week. ‘The court held that the use of the 
word *“*male” in the code applying to at- 
torneys necessarily prevented the admis- 
sion of women to practice. The judge in- 
timated that he knew public opinion had 
changed in regard to women as lawyers, 
and that the law could be changed by the 
Legislature. It is estimated that there are 
now about fifty women practising law in 
this country, distributed through more 
than a dozen States. ‘he prompt action 
of the Legislature was in response to this 
adverse ruling, and settles the question in 
favor of the women. 
ne 


A most impressive hearing was had on 
Thursday of this week before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate, in regard to the ‘tage of consent "and 
the laws to punish seduction. The woman 
suflragists, the members of the W. C.'T.U., 
the Moral Edueation Association, the 
Young Men’s and Women’s Christian As- 
sociations,—all united for the one purpose 
of securing adequate legislation in the 
case. Among those who spoke were 
Judge Forbes, who presented a bill for 
the punishment of seduction, Rey. Dr. 
Duryea, Mrs. J. C. Eastman, of the Moral 
Education Association, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Miss E. 8S. Tobey, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Miss Lilian Clarke, Wm. 
H. Baldwin, Henry B. Blackwell, Henry 
Chase, Rev. H. L. Hastings, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. H. M. Shattuck, Mrs. 
H. L. '’. Wolcott, Dr. Salome Merritt, and 
others. Senator E. A. Morse, introduced 
the speakers. Many thanks are due to him 
for his faithful care of this question. 


+ oe 








An amendment to Judge Forbes’ bill, 
proposed by Mr. Blackwell, would make 
the penalty for the crime of seduction both 
fine and imprisonment, instead of the one 
only, and would add a clause attaching a 
Special penalty in the ease of persons over 
21 years of age (men or women) who se- 
duce minors hitherto presumably chaste. 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Shattuck, and others 
urged that legal consent should be based 
upon mental maturity, the same as in 
other cases of contract, ut 21 years of age. 
oe 

Miss Ella C. Sabin, principal of the 
North School, Portland, Oregon, was re- 
cently nominated for the office of County 
School Superintendent by the Democratic 
Convention. A high tribute was paid her 
as an efficient educator, and she was nomi- 
hated by acclamation, with the expressed 
declaration that if she would accept the 





candidacy, she should be elected and her 
eligibility to the office defended if ques- 
tioned. It is a matter of general regret 
that Miss Sabin felt obliged to decline the 
honor because her present position would 
not permit her to give property attention to 
the duties of that office. Another woman, 
Mrs. Alice C. Gove, has been nominated 
to fill the vacancy. 
celiac ll ihiaicldbiaiteaa 
. The Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives was again eloquent this week for 
the rights of men. ‘Home Rule” for Bos- 
ton was urged against the Metropolitan 
Police Commission bill. They said: ‘Bos- 
ton can govern itself.” A few days ago 
the same men voted to deny the ballot not 
only toevery woman in Boston, but to all 
women. What sort of *“Shome rule” is that? 
— ee 
Woman suffrage meetings have been 
held during the past week by the Massa- 
chus: tts Woman Suffrage Association; in 
Georgetown, on Wednesday evening, May 
19, and in Andover on Thursday evening, 
May 21. In both cases the audience com- 
prised many of the leading citizens, men 
and women, and in Andover the attend- 
ance was unusually large. 
_—-- Ae 
Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suflrage As- 
sociation, as follows: 
Monday, May 31, Brockton. 
Sunday, June 6, Town Hall, Methuen. 


Tuesday, June 8, Brockton. A Woman Suf- 
frage Convention by the Brockton W. 8. Club. 


EE 





The women of the’**Operative ‘Tailors’ 
Assemblies” came out in a card this week 
in the Boston papers, to say that the 
statement made publicly by the employers 
“contains not a particle of truth.” They 
say, *The employers have knowingly and 
persistently misrepresented us,” that no 
tailoress gets $9 a week; only one gets so 
much as $7.50; and some only $2.50. 
women sign their own names, and are evi- 
dently prepared to stand by their state- 
ment. It is the simplest, justice that the 
same work equally well done should have 
the same value, no matter who does it. 
The tailoresses are right to make their 
own statement. ‘Vell the truth and shame 
the devil.” 

— +o o- --——— 

At a meeting of the trustees of the City 
Hospital, last Wednesday afternoon, it 
was voted to lay upon the table the peti- 
tion asking “that all clinical advautages 
and privileges of the hospital be made 
equally available to al) students studying 
medicine in the city, without regard to the 
schools of medicine or the sex of the stu- 
dents.” But it was voted that a public 
hearing be held at the City Hospital next 
Monday afternoon, at 4 o'clock, upon the 
petition asking for the admission of female 
students to the hospital. 

a ae 

At the recent ‘ladies’ night” meeting of 
the Merrimack Valley Congregutional 
Club, the wives and daughters of the mem- 
bers were admitted to the same tables pro- 
vided for the brethren, and allowed to lis- 
ten while several eloquent gentlemen dis- 
cussed ‘Womanhood in the Church.” The 
conventional sentiments were expressed 
and duly applauded. But the Lowell 
Times caustically says: 

~The discussion was one which must 
have made more than one woman's heart 
burn with vexation. It was placing wom- 
en in a false position to invite them to such 
a meeting that they might hear themselves 
discussed, their sex patronizingly eulo- 
gized, and their right to a sort of equality 
in God’s house asserted. The sooner the 
Christian church does away with distine- 
tion and heartily acknowledges that to 
which they now give a meaningless assent, 
that there is no sex in religion and the 
‘spirit of the Lord’ is as likely to descend 
upon woman as upon man, even if it causes 
her to prophesy, the sooner the church will 
strengthen its hold upon the people.” 


~~ 
+o 


The need of sound bodies as well as 
sound minds presses itself moré and more 
upon public attention. Institutions of 
learning provide rational exercise. The 
Allen Gymnasium for Women, in this city, 
is only one of the many indications that 
the health of women is to have better care. 
The ladies’ gymnasium at Oberlin (whose 
teacher is one of Dr. Sargent’s pupils) re- 
ports itself in the walks of six, and, in one 
case, of twenty miles, taken with ease. Vig- 
orous health should be the rule, flabby 
muscles the exception. 
anne 

Representative Hallett, of Nantucket, 
made a mistake in publishing his speech 
against woman suffrage in his home paper. 














Suffrage sentiment is strong in Nantucket, 


The 





partly through Quaker traditions, partly 
owing to the high standard of intelligence 
among Nantucket women, and to the fact 
that the local business of the island was 
for many years left chiefly in their hands, 
while the men were away on whaling woy- 
ages. Mr. Hallett’s speech has brought 
his townswomen about his ears like bees 
whose hive has been invaded. 


+e —-- 


Sarah Savage, an unmarried woman, 
thirty-seven years of age, born in Ireland, 
who came to this country in 1865, applied 
to the second district court at Fall River, a 
few days ago, for permission to file her 
primary papers for naturalization. Judge 
Blaisdell said it was a novel applica- 
tion, and he had never heard of such 
a thing before. Mr. Higginson next ap- 
plied to the clerk of the Superior Court, 
and he was equally in doubt. Several at- 
torneys-at-law were also seen, but no posi- 
tive information on the matter of such an 
application could be had. Mr. Stetson, of 
the United States Court in Boston, was 
next seen, and he said it was nut an uncom- 
mon thing in Boston to admit women to 
citizenship. The constitution says that 
aliens may be naturalized, but says noth- 
ing against its application to women. Mon- 
day morning Miss Savage appeared again 
in the second district court, and was al- 
lowed to file her primary papers. The 
New Bedford Mercury says that this is the 
first case of the kind ever before that 


court. But the naturalization of women is 
nothing new. Women have taken out 
naturalization papers for generations. 


Some forty years ago, under Democratic 
administrations, Elizabeth, Emily, and 
Marian Blackwell, natives of England, and 
sisters of our senior editors, having oc- 
casion to revisit Europe, applied succes- 
sively for certificates of naturalization and 
citizenship, and the papers were granted 
them without hesitation. 


—_>-— 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES—PERKINS 
INSTITUTE. 


June 1 is announced as the day on which 
will be held, at Tremont ‘Temple, the An- 
nual Commencement of the Massachusetts 
School for the Blind. 

This institution, it will be remenbered, 
was begun by Dr. Howe in his father’s 
house, where the gathering of ten little 
blind children formed the nucleus of an ed- 
ucational establishment,{which in its fifty- 
four years of existence, has raised up sev- 
eral generations of good and useful citi- 
zens for this and other commonwealths. 

Dr. Howe’s energetic determination that 
the blind. as a class, should be trained to 
useful labor and self-support has been 
fully carried out in the provisions of the 
institution; while his best hopes have been 
in some degree realized by what it has al- 
ready accomplished. His successor, Mr. 
Anagnos, in his administration, has spared 
no endeavor to keep pace with the devel- 
opment of modern thought concerning ed- 
ucation. This appears eminently in his 
persevering efforts to establish a kinder- 
garten for the blind, and thus to utilize in 
their behalf those invaluable years of 
childhood so often wasted through neglect, 
or through the adoption of modes of in- 
struction inapplicable to children of tender 
age. 

The order of the Commencement Exer- 
cises, as announced in the programme, is 
of varied attraction. It includes musical 
performances, gymnastic and scholastic 
drill, an opening address from His Excel- 
lency Gov. Robinson, and the welcome 
presence and ministration of Dr. Samuel 
Eliot. The singing of a double quartette 
and chorus from the unpublished opera of 
Glenara will be of great interest to the 
friends of the late Mrs. Anagnos, by whom 
the libretto of the opera was written. 

We predict for the occasion a large and 
sympathetic attendance, and as its conse- 
quence, a renewed disposition on the part 
of the public to aid and uphold all efforts 
designed to elevate and improve the condi- 
tion of the blind. 


a 
THANKS FROM MRS. FOLSOM. 


Mrs. Folsom acknowledges the receipt 

of aid in her work in ‘Texas, as follows: 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, )} 
May 11,1886. f 

Dear Miss Wilde—Y our letter with draft 
on New York for $103.40 has just been re- 
ceived. I am greatly obliged to you and 
the other friends for this helping hand. I 
san now better help myself. 

If lL can not return the favors to those 
to whom I am in debt. I shall seek to do 
more eflicient work for woman suffrage. 

Cordially, MARIANA T. FOLSOM. 





U. S. SENATE. 
ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.] 

Mr. GkRAY—I wish to make a suggestion 
to the senator from Alabama. ‘The great 
objection to the amendwent of the senator 
from Louisiana that has been urged on 
this floor is that it in some way contra- 
venes the principle of local self-govern- 
ment, inasmuch as the citizens of Wash- 
ington Territory have established for them- 
selves a condition of things in which wom- 
en have the right to vote on all matters 
connected with the Territory. Now I un- 
derstand that this bill enabling that Terri- 
tory to erect itself into a State does not 
embrace simply the territory now com- 
prised within the limits of Washington Ter- 
ritory, but it includes a portion of the ‘Ter- 
ritory of Idaho; and in that Territory, I 
am informed, this condition of things does 
not exist—the right of women to vote. 
How then are we to regulate our conduct 
in managing this matter as senators if we 
feel trammelled by the principle of local 
self-government from interfering with citi- 
zeus in Washington? Are we to have no 
regard for those who live in the territory 
that is now a po tion of Idaho? Why have 
not they as much sight to be considered, if 
we are bound to consider the local institu- 
tions of the ‘Territories, as the people who 
live in the present Territory of Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. MORGAN—The point taken by the 
senator from Delaware is a very clear one, 
and I think it is well worthy of considera- 
tion. Now, in order to test the question 
of where the power comes from, [ will 
suppose that the Territorial Legislature of 
Washington, after this bill has become a 
law, and in view of the fact that an elec- 
tion is to be held for a constitutional con- 
vention, repeals the statute authorizing 
women tu vote. 

Suppose the Territory of Washington re- 
peals the statute, what would be the effect 
upon woman suflrage in that Territory? 
If the legislature has got the right to pre- 
scribe all the qualifications of voters, and 
if itis to that that we bow in the passage 
of this law, if we are yielding our author- 
ity up to a power that has been hitherto 
vested in this Territorial Legislature, then 
it has the right to repeal it, because there 
is nothing in this bill that says on what 
particular day or time the qualification 
shall zo into effect, or before or after 
which it shall not take effect. Therefore, 
if the Territorial Legislature, upon the 
doctrine assumed by gentlemen here, 
should, after this bill has passed, repeal 
woman suffrage in Washington ‘Territory, 
that would eyd the right, because there is 
the assumed sovereign power of control- 
ling electoral qualifications. No, sir; after 
this act has passed, the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Washington can not touch it. Why? 
Because it is an act of Congress, and be- 
cause the power of the elector is derived 
from this vet and not from the Legislature 
of the ‘Territory. That is the reason. 

Mr. President. there are about 12,000,000 
voters in the United States, and they rep- 
resent probably 60,000,000 people. ‘These 
voters are described in the various consti- 
tutions and laws conferring on them their 
power. In the great majority of the 
States and Territories throughout the Un 
ion the qualification of every voter is that 
he shall be a man twenty-one years of age 
und a citizen of the United States. In 
some cases they relax it so as to say thata 
person of foreign birth who has filed his 
application to become a citizen may bea 
voter. 

Mr. DoLpn [Or. ]—-Will the senator from 
Alabama yield to ne a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN—Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoLru—I should like to inquire if a 
white male foreigner who has declared his 
intention to become a citizen is not a voter 
in Alabama? 

Mr. MORGAN—Yes. 
many of the States. 

Mr. DoLrH—And in fifteen out of the 
thirty-eight States that is also the case. 

Mr. MorRGAN—Probably so; but very 
few of the States have female voters. ‘The 
great rule is the other way. A voter is an 
office-holder. He is a man who, in virtue 
of the fact of his being a person qualified 
under local constitutions and statutes to 
vote, holds iv trust the power to choose 
persons to office, and through that power 
to influence all the machinery of Govern- 
ment. ‘There are twelve million of these 
office-holders, some of them white and 
some black, no Indians, some females— 
twelve millions of these office-holders. 
‘They represent sixty millions of people. 
Only one-fifth of the people of the United 
States have any voice whatever in this Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not suppose that we shall ever have 
universal suffrage in the sense of saying 
that every man who has sense enough to 
vote and every child, female or male, shall 
be admitted to vote, and that a schoolmas- 
ter’s certificate that he or she can read the 
Constitution of the United States through 
and through shall qualify him or her to 
vote, as would qualify a man twenty-one 
years of age in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut. I do not suppose that universal suf- 
frage will ever go to the extent of say- 
ing that the suffrage of the country shall 
be measured only by the intelligence of 
the people, and that we will take the Con- 
necticut or Massachusetts standard and 
say that degree of intelligence which en- 
ables a person to read the constitution of 
the State is all that is required. ‘There is 
something else in the holding of this power 
in trust. 

(Continued on Second Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QUEEN VICTORIA will open the Hollo- 
way College for Women, at Egham, in 
June. 

EMPRESS EUGENIE will spend the month 
of June in Scotland, Queen Victoria having 
placed Abergeldie Castle at her disposal. 

FANNY DAVENPORT will have a new 
play by Sardou, ‘Charlotte Corday,” next 
season. , 

Miss KATE FIELD will begin a profes- 
sional tour west of Chicago the last of 
June, and expects to go to both Washing- 
ton and Wyoming ‘lerritories during the 
summer, 

Miss MARION FOLGER has obtained the 
Princess of Wales’ Medal in Modern Lan- 
guages, at Queen’s University, Canada. 
She is the tirst lady who has ever taken 
this prize. 

W. E. Norris, the popular novelist, 
turns out to be awoman. She deceived 
the critics as completely as Michael Field, 


J. 5. Winter, and Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. 
Mrs. HELEN M. GouGAR will write 


regularly for the Chicago Inter-Ocean and 
the ludianapolis Journal during her so- 
journ in Europe. She will write especially 
on the Irish and labor problems. 

Miss AMELIA B. EpDWARDs, who has 
written so much on Egyptology, has sent to 
Harper's Magazine a very interesting his- 
torical sketch describing the exploration 
at Zoan (Tanis). It will appear in an 
early number of the Monthly, elaborately 
illustrated. 

Miss ALICE R. JORDAN, the one lady at 
the Yale Law Sel.col, lately made her 
maiden argument in the presence of her 
classmates ata moot court. ‘There were 
many old lawyers present to hear her, and 
her speech, which was cordially received, 
is highly praised. 

Mrs. ANNA B. MCMAHAN, of (Quiney, 
Ill., has been conducting, for the last four 
months, an interesting class in ‘*Hamlet,” 
in Topeka, Kansas. Both class and teach- 
er remained at home. ‘The picu bas work- 
ed admirably. The same is now 
studying ‘*Macbeth™ under the leadership 
of Mrs. MeMahan’s correspondence. 

MME. ARISTIDE BOUCICAUT (widow of 
the founder of **Au Bon Marché”) gives to 
all her employees an interest in the sales, 
besides their regular pay; provides for 
them free courses of instruction in the 
languages, music, singing, and fencing; 
free medical attendance in cuse of  sick- 
ness; and after fifteen years’ service a 
pension, derived from a**Provident Fund” 
of two million francs set apart for this 
purpose, one million being trom Mme. 
Boucicaut’s private fortune. 


class 


Mrs. MARY MORANCI, of Jackson, Miss., 
has been State librarian for about ten yearse 
She is the only wowan ever elected to of- 
fice in the State. The Mississippi State 
Library is among the best of its class in 
the country. Mrs. Moranci not only has 
charge of the arrangement and care of 
books and the internal economies of the 
library, but keeps so well informed as to 
the relative values of books and editions 
that her advice is in constant demand by 
brief-making lawyers, who are the prinei- 
pal patrons of the library. 


Mrs. ANNIE D. CLOPPER is among the 
most extensive breeders of fine horses in 
the State of Colorado. Sheis said to gu- 
perintend her farm with the knowledge 
and care that might be the envy of many 
men in a like vocation. She holds regular 
sales once or twice a year, at which time 
she offers one hundred or more horses of 
grades from the ordinary to the best that 
san be had in the State. She is the only 
lady engaged in that business, so far as 
known, and she has been highly success- 
ful. 

Mrs. M. B. Carse has been for ten 
years president of the Chicago W.C.T. U., 
and is president also of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Chicago Foundlings’ Home. 
She probably raises more money for phi- 
lanthropic purposes than any other woman 
in the Northwest. A woman of property 
herself, Mrs. Carse has for many years 
devoted her time to charity, asking noth- 
ing for her services. She has recently had 
the offer from a Chicago capitalist of 
ground on which to build an Industrial 
Home for Fallen Women. A building for 
the National W. C. T. U., with publishing 
house, offices, training-school for workers, 
public hall, and reading-room, has also 
been projected by Mrs. Carse, and will 
doubtless be completed if she lives a few 
years longer. 
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ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

There is something else in the office held 
by those who are sovereign in this country 
besides the mere fact. that they have intei- 
ligenuce enough to know the difference be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties or to know the difference between the 
New Testament and a State constitution. 
Something else is required. 

My friends on this side to-day in speak- 
ing of the American people spoke of them 
as sovereigns. Well, they are sovereigns 
in a large and broad and deep and strong 
sense; but how many of them ure sover- 
eigns? ‘T'welve million out of sixty mil- 
lion. ‘The other four-tifths have no more 
voice in this Government than if they were 
citizens of Russia, except their moral in- 
fluence. 

Why have we in vesting the sovereignty 
of this country adopted the old English 
rule almost universally, that the powers of 
electors shall be contided to men and that 
the men shall be twenty-one years of age? 
Because the ages are wiser than any gen- 
eration of men; and we do not dare to de- 
part from the teaching of ages which has 
brought our race into such wonderful mas- 
tery throughout the world. We do not 
dare to depart from it until we have made 
a fair and good survey of the ground in 
every direction to see whether we are not 
giving up more than we expect to gain. 
he women were excluded from suffrage 
in this country not because they were not 
intelligent, for as a rule they are as intelli- 
gent as the men; not because they were 
disposed to evil, for as a rule they are 
very far better than the men; and if the 
cause of Christianity, which has aeccom- 
plished such wonderful triumphs over the 
country, had to be upheld only by the men, 
we should go back, yes, three centuries in 
three weeks; the cause of Christianity 
would be abandoned in the country vir- 
tually if it were not for the support that 
the women give to it. 

One honorable senator spoke of his 
mother and of the influence that she had 
exerted over him, and evidently he felt it 
in his heart as a senator on the floor of this 
great assemblage to-day. But, sir, he 
would not vote to put her here by his side. 
He would say, “Behold in me the example 
of your work, of your training. of your 
fidelity, of your efforts, your talents, your 
tastes, your skill, and all that, and let me 
step forward and hold this rugged point of 
power, this contrever-ial point; and as an 
oftice-holder holding in trust the interests 
of the mighty people vested in him, let me 
step forward and become not merely the 
defender of the principles in which you 
educated me, but also your personal pro- 
tector.” 

Some men in this world may desire to 
abandon their manhood ant take up the 
functions of the female sex. Let them do 
it, if they will. In doing so, they merely 
abdicate a power that God has given them 
and an office that He has imposed upon 
them. That spirit is rife through this land. 
Go among your departments here in Wash- 
ington city and see the number of elegant, 
educated women who are compelled to re- 
sort to the offices here in Washington for 
their daily bread, applicants for which 
come with piteous tears and lamentations 
for the influecce and power of men to get 
them places, and merey and humanity 
compel us to do what we can to get them 
these situations. 

There is scarcely a woman in office in 
Washington to-day whose presence and 
position has not relieved some man whom 
I will not here characterize of his honora- 
ble duty to give that woman protection 
and support. Itis the want of manhood 
among the men that is foreing the women 
of the world to the front. After all, sir, 
they have a wider field of power in which 
they exercise greater authority than the 
men of the world, the men who cast the 
votes, the men above twenty-one years of 
age. 

We have two forces in this country, each 
dependent upon the other, and society rest- 
ing in security upon both. One is the 
moral power; the other the legal authori- 
ty. One is the power of government in 
which the roughest men are to be handled, 
and through whose instrumentality the 
battles of nations are to be fought and the 
great works of labor and enterprise are to 
be accomplished. ‘Che other is the soft, 
genial influence of the moral force which 
commences to beam in upon the babe’s eyes 
from the moment that it may see its moth- 
er’s face, and never deserts it during life, 
exercising a benign, a happy, a Christian 
influence over that life, so as to qualify 
it for the paternal and more awful duties 
of manhood. 

Women in their sphere have a higher 
duty to perform than we; while we have 
one that is more rough. 

I have the conviction resting in my own 
heart so deeply that I can not expel it, 
that when God made me a man He clothed 
me with a man’s duties and a man’s pow- 
ers, and made it my duty, as well as my 
most prized and blessed privilege, to take 
sare of those who might be dependent 
upon me in the family relations, who, in 
their state of tenderness and of weakness, 
are still stronger and more powerful than 
I could ever be or expect to be. 

Mr. President, we hear it said that it will 
purify the ballot to allow women to parti. 
cipate in it. That depends entirely upon 
the question how long the women will be 
pure. <A ballot corrupted by a bad wom- 
an is the most dangerous instrumentality 
that was ever put into operation. Hence 
it was that the honorable senator 





from | 


Vermont, when he brought his Utah bill | 


in, found that the ballot in the hands of a 
woman who might be under the influence 
of a bad man was of such a dangerous 


character that he felt bound to ask Con- | 


gress to repeal it—to strike it down. 

You put a woman out of her sphere, un- 
sex her, put upon her shoulders the bur- 
den of a man’s duty, and put into her 
hands the instrument of a man’s power, 
and you have got a being who has lost 
caste and character, as God made her and 
intended her tobe. You make her mascu- 

line, and ten to one you make her ferocious. 
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The voting of women in this country at 
the open polls will corrupt women, I do 
not eare what it does to the polls; and I 
would rather see as a result fifty years of 
corrupt elections than to see fifty women 
corrupted by one election. <.do not be- 
lieve that itis right It is either a senti- 
mentality. or it is a shrinking from duty, 
to eall the ladies of this country out of 
their homes and among their families and 
ask them to visit the polls and the hust- 
ings. 

Think of a stump-speaking woman, a 
woman to get up and to exercise herself in 
the low-lived business of the put-house 
politician! Who can faney a fate of that 
sort for his own daughter and not shrink 
from the contemplation? Who will mar- 
shal and parade the women of this coun- 
try among the men, black and white and 
red, good and bad, put the ballot in their 
hands, and have them crowd up to the 
polls to cast their votes? And who after 
that would ever feel that he would like to 
lay his hand upon that woman or call her 


sister or mother? Some may stand it; 
there may be some heroic characters 
among the women who would not be 


touched by a thing of that sort, but God 
save the multitude. 

We cannot keep corruption out of our 
polities. Corruption has never been kept 
out of the politics of this country or Great 
Britain, and never will be. But, Mr. 
President, let us at least limit the number 
who are to be influenced. and let us not 
tear the veil of privacy from those true and 
honest bosoms who will be stung to death 
by this adder of corruption introduced into 
polities. 

Some senator to-day referred to Edmund 
Burke. I happen to have in wy pocket just 
at the moment a little extract from Mr. 
Burke, in which he described a woman, 
and that woman was his wife; and to my 
mind she is only the prototype of the 
women who surround us through the 
length and breadth of this land. 1 send it 
to the desk to be read. 

The chief clerk read as follows: 

“She is handsome, but it is a beauty not aris- 
ing from features, from complexion, or from 
shape. She has all three in a high degree, but it 
is not by these she touches the heart; it is all 
that sweetness of temper, benevolence, innocence, 
and sensibility which a face can express that 
forms her beauty. 

“She has a face that just raises your attention 
at first sight, it grows on you every moment, and 
you wonder it did no more than raise your atten- 
tion at first. 

“Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe 
when she pleases, they command, like a good 
man out of office, not by authority, but by virtue. 

“Her stature is not tall; she is made to be the 
admiration of everybody, but the happiness of 
one, 

“She has all the firmness that does not exclude 
delicacy ; she has all the softness that does not 
imply weakness. 

“Her voice is a soft, low music—not formed to 
rule in public assemblies, but to charm those 
who can distinguish a company from a crowd; 
it has this advantage, you must come close to her 
to hear it. 

“To describe her body deseribes her mind— 
one is the transcript of the other. Her under- 
standing is not shown in the variety of matters it 
exerts itself on, but in the goodness of the choice 
she makes. 

“She does not display it so much in saying or 
doing striking things as in avoiding such as she 
ought not to say or do. 

“No person of so few years can know the world 
better, no person was ever less corrupted by the 
knowledge of it. 

“Her politeness flows rather from a natural 
disposition to oblige rather than from any rules 
on that subject, and therefore never fails to strike 
those who understand good breeding and those 
who do not. 

“She has a steady and firm mind which takes 
no more from the solidity of the female character 
than the solidity of marble does from its polish 
and lustre. She has such virtue as to make us 
value the truly great of our own sex.” 

Mr. MonGAN—That picture will be real- 
ized by many a senator on this floor, by 
many an American citizen, and I believe 
that there are very few who would have a 
woman thus described, and not overde- 
scribed, transplanted from the seat of power 
and influence which she naturally enjoys 
and put to voting against men at the ballot- 
box. lam for the preservation of the deli- 
cacy, the wisdom, the moral force, the great 
con rolling influence of woman; and I am 
not for degrading her into a common polit- 
ical machine, either to influence others or 
to be influenced by others. I never want 
to seeadirty politician enter a gentleman's 
house with the privilege of sitting down 
between himself and his wife to discuss 
politics between the two, to influence the 
wife to go against the husband. Whoever 
dissevers that relation, or passes a law the 
consequence of which will be its dissever- 
ance, inflicts a harm upon his race as well 
as upon his country. 

I desired, Mr. President, toexpress these 
views because I propose to introduce the 
amendment that I spoke of, to have this 
constitution brought back here and ex- 
amined by the Congress of the United 
States for its approbation; and if we find 
there that they have put in a clause which 
“an never be repealed or amended, inflict- 
ing, as I will say, woman suffrage in per- 
petuity upon those people. I will be pre- 
pared to vote against it. If, however, they 
say that the people of the State of Wash- 
ington may amend their constitution so as 
to put in woman suffrage, or putting it in 


may amend so as to strike it out, giving | 
them an opportunity after experience to | 


understand the real value of the thing, or 
that it has no value, I would still vote to 
approve the constitution, because those 
people thus drawn into Statehood would 
have the right to regulate that for them- 
selves. 

Mr. GEORGE—Mr. President, I desire to 
say that I am as much opposed to woman 
suffrage as the senator from Louisiana or 
as the senator from Alabama; but I vote 
against the amendment because I believe 
the people of Washington Territory have a 
right to settle that matter for themselves. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore—The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 
24, as follows, with 14 pairs; total, pairs 
inc'uded, yeas 26, nays 38. 


So the amendment of Senator Eustis was 
| lost. ° 


Yras—Beck, Berry, Coke, Eustis, Gorman, 
Gray, Ingalls, Jackson, Maxey, Pugh, Sauls- 
bury, Walthall—12. 

Nays—Blair, Butler, Call, Conger, Collum, 
Dawes, Dolph, Edmunds, Evarts, Frye, George, 
Hoar, MeMillan, Mahone, Mitchell, of Oregon, 
Morrill, Platt, Riddleberger, Sawyer, Sherman, 
Stanford, Teller, Voorhees, Wilson of lowa—24. 
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FINER FORCES. 


Any one whom the railway bears rapid- 
ly through village after village, between 
| eight and nine o'clock on some stormy 
winter morning, is sure to see oceasional- 
ly through the windows a figure so typical 
that it seems to recur in every hamlet or 
suburb. It is that of a woman, usually 
young and slender, clad in water proof 
clouk and India-rubber boots, and pres-ing 
on with rapid steps through the storm 
She may or may not be fresh and fair, but 
she seldom fails to have a firm and reso- 
lute expression, as of one whose business 
admits of no delay. She is one of the great 
omnipresent army of teachers, or, in other 
words, a single shuttle in that vast weav- 
ing-machine out of which is being woven 
the Young America of the future. There 
is perhaps no figure, not even the mail-car- 
rier, so ubiquitous, or on the whole so uni- 
form. Local organizations may vary; a 
State may be divided into townships or 
into counties, into boroughs or into **hun- 
dreds; the litthe communities may be 
governed by mayors or by selectmen—it 
makes no difference; the *‘teacher” is the 
same. Origiually ‘a Northern institution, 
she is becoming naturalized in the South- 
ern States; first recognized along the At- 
lantic coast, she has spread to the Pacific ; 
and Bret Harte has described her again 
and again in the wild mining towns, al- 
ways emphasizing her immaculate starch- 
ed skirts and her equally spotless demean- 
or. And wherever she goes, she stands 
for the entrance, during the last fifty years, 
of a finer force into our civilization. 

It fell to the writer’s lot, on his very 
-arliest entrance on the work of the school 
committee man, to encounter a sort of ob- 
ject-lesson in this finer force. There was 
an out-of-town school, in a farming dis- 
trict, where “the winter boys’ had long 
been a terror to teachers and committee. 
In summer it was always governed by ¢ 
woman; the rest of the year a man had 
hitherto been held essential. Yet, in spite 
of masculine authority, the boys had for 
two successive winters broken up the 
school, accompanying the act the last time 
by throwing the teacher out of the window 
into a snow-bank. It was disheartening. 
Tweedledum in ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” 
points out that nothing more inconvenient 
can possibly happen to a man in battle 
than to have his head taken off. Nothing 
‘an embarrass strict school discipline more 
than when the head of the school is taken 
off and thrown out of the window; nor is 
it easy to fancy the dignity of a pedagogue 
more completely collapsed than when he 
lies on his back in a snow-drift and gazes 
upward on a triumphant windowful of 
grinning boys. ‘This was the final situa- 
tion in that school; and there was a short 
iiterval of hopeless doubt as to what 
teacher to put in for the winter season 
now approaching. At last a veteran mem- 
ber, who rarely opened his lips, parted 
them for this brief proposition, **Let’s ap- 
point Miss Blank’—naming a well-known 





teacher of the centre district. ‘Can she 
manage that school?” asked some one. 
“She can manage any school,” was the 
brief and decisive response. Miss Blank 
was accordingly put in, and in a few weeks 
the very boys who had ejected her prede- 
cessor were searching the woods for 
ground-pine with which to deck her school- 
room. She had applied a finer force. 

And this finer force has the interest of 
being ina manner an American patent. In 
France and Germany, Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s reports tell us, the school-mistress 
is a rare phenomenon, and is never assign- 





ed toa school for both sexes, except for 
the very youngest children. In England, 
under the recent school laws, she is becom- 
ing more abundant; but even there, not 
long since, her social position was so hum- 
ble that Miss Jean Ingelow, in her 
‘Studies for Stories.’ seriously blames an 
ambitious young woman with not being 
content with her modest lot as teacher, 
but indulging dreams of rising to the ca- 
reer of a milliner. Indeed, so far are 
European countries from yet accepting 
this finer force that American educators 
who have stayed in Europe a little too 
long are apt tocome back regretting our 
extensive employment of women, and as- 
suming that because Germany does not 
pursue this practice it is not the best 
thing for us. But Horace Mann, who 
knew the German schools thoroughly, was 
the man through whom this change in 
America was chiefly made; he found but 
little more than half the Massachusetts 
teachers women, and left them five-sixths 
of that sex. This he urged, not primarily 
on the ground of economy—though there 
is no doubt that it is the extensive em- 
ployment of women which alone makes 
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possible the vast spread of our common- 
school system—but for the sake of what 
he called “the more congenial influences 
of female teaching.” ‘I believe there 
will soon be an entire unanimity in public 
sentiment,” he wrote in 1837, “in regard- 
ing female as superior to male teaching for 
young children.” 

The influence of women in the school, as 
in the family, is all the greater because it 
substitutes affection for physical strength, 
and must accomplish its results by tact 
and not by brute strength. ‘The class of 
forces thus represented has, moreover, its 
weight in the community as a whole, and 
reaches far beyond the school. In every 
village the school-teacher is the natural 
ally of all civilizing agencies, of the libra- 
rian, the lecturer, the clergyman. ‘That 
which is claimed for the established church 
in any country, that it secures the presence 
of at least one cultivated person in each 
small precinct, is in a quiet way aceom- 
plished by the presence of the teacher in 
every school district. And if it be claimed 
that she does not make a life-work of this 
pursuit, as a man would do, the answer is 
that men usually pass us rapidly through 
teaching to some other profession as do 
women to matrimony; and that statistics 
tuken in several different towns have shown 
that there is no great average difference 
in this respect between the sexes. It is 
also to be noticed that when a man leaves 
this vocation for some other, he often quits 
teaching altogether; but that when a wom- 
an leaves it for marriage, she soon resumes 
it in another form, and applies her finer 
force in the nursery instead of the school- 
room.—T’. W. H., in Llarper’s Bazar. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 





(From the Chautauquan.] 

Industrial training has, at last. captured 
the heart of the American people. ‘The 
public sentiment has become very strong 
in its favor, and the intelligent masses lis- 
ten eagerly and with enthusiasm to any 
clear presentation of its methods and prac- 
tical details. In a portion of the public 
schools of twenty-five of the American 
States, industrial training is ingrafted on 
the course of instruction. Forty education- 
al institutions, ranging from the most fa- 
mous universities to the public schools of 
insignificant cities, include industrial train- 
ing in the curriculum. ‘The signs of the 
times all point to a not very remote era 
when technical training will be made a 
part of every s¥stem of popular education, 
and will include girls as well as boys, 
young women as well as young men. 

This movement is hailed joyfully as a 
blessed desideratum for boys. It is seen 
that the industrial training of the race has 
been carried forward by proficiency in 
specializ:d work, division of labor and im- 
proved machinery. These have augmented 
and diversified the productive capacities of 
society, have developed its mental re- 
sources, have toned it to a higher moral 
purpose. Most beneficent results are, 
therefore, anticipated from this new edu- 
‘ation when it shall be made universal and 
compulsory. For exclusively mental train- 
ing, which is only theoretical, is incom- 
plete and one-sided until that which is 
practical is added. 

But the question is asked with some anx- 
iety in certain circles, How far may girls 
and young women be included in this prep- 
aration for modern industrial pursuits? 
All agree that women need increased op- 
portunities for work, a larger number of 
occupations, and a better chance for self- 
support. All are aware that the gravest 
moral peril to women is conditioned on 
the lack of remunerative Industries open 
to them. And it is demanded by one class 
of social reformers that womun’s sphere of 
labor shall be limited only by her culti- 
vated taste and trained capacity, that she 
shall have general and special fitting for 
participation in any work which she can 
do. 

But there is another class which frowns 
on the proposed general industrial train- 
ing of women. It declares them unfitted, 
physically and mentally, to take part in 
the complicated and skilled industries of 
modern society. It protests that women 
have always had a peculiar sphere of labor, 
which is still theirs, and demands that they 
be relegated to this field of domestic work, 
which, it is asserted, is sufficient for them, 
and will furnish employment for all who 
must work. It calls the plea for woman‘s 
technical training ‘a revolt against the 
home,” and prophesies that giving her a 
wider range of remunerative industrial oc- 
cupations ‘twill involve a dissolution of 
modern society.” **Let her be kept in the 
great field of domestic work!” they ery. 

What is **domestie work”? While hu- 
man life is inexorably conditioned upon 
work, itg@annot be said that any one kind 
of work is absolutely necessary to domes- 
tic life. In the lowest stage of savage life, 
in the present as in the past, the sole busi- 
ness of men is to hunt, fish, and carry on 
predatory or defensive warfare. Women 
do everyt! ing else that is done. They 
build the wigwam, make of themselves 
beasts of burden, cultivate the soil, care 
for domestic animals when there are any, 
weave the rude cloth, and of this and the 
skins of beasts manufacture the clothing, 
cook the food, take care of the children, 
and, in short, perform all the drudgeries 
of the poor, rough home. ‘This consti- 
tutes the **domestic work” of the savage 
woman. 

But wherever the race has advanced 
from savagery te civilization. domestic 
work has changed. Domestic life is fixed 
and permanent. The union of one man 
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— 
with one woman, which makes the founda. 
tion of the family, grows out of the nature 
of human beings, and obtains in some form 
in every stage of civilization. But the do. 
mestic work incidental to domestic life is 
altogether different today from what jf 
was in primitive society—and it is sti 
changing. 

In our day architecture and agriculture 
take in hand the building of the home ang 
the cultivation of the soil. The dye-tup 
the cards, the spinning-wheel, and the 
loom. which, until the beginning of this 
present century, occupied every Spare 
moment of the women of the world, haye 
dropped out of the category of householg 
utensils, ‘The wanufacture of linen ang 
woollen fabrics for family use has ceaseg 
to be domestic work. Civilization, whieh 
is organization very largely, has taken jt 
from the hands of women, and organized 
the work. And thus organized, a million 
and a half of operatives in our own and 
other countries easily make the cotton fab. 
rics of the world. It would require the 
labor of every man, woman, and child op 
the face of the earth—a thousand million 
persons—to do this work in the old way jn 
the home, with the spinning-wheel and 
loom. 

Candle and soap making, which were 
carried on in my fa her’s house in the cit 
of Koston, in my childhood, and whie 
were universal domestic industries at that 
time, have gone the way of the spinning and 
weaving. ‘The creameries and cheese-fac. 
tories have relieved the household of dairy 
work, which was a famous domestic em. 
ployment less than fifteen years ago. Tail. 
oring, which in my childhood was largely 
done in the home by women, some of the 
heavier portions shared by men, has disap. 
peared from the list of domestic employ. 
ments, and the manufacture of women's 
and clfildren’s clothing is also rapidly van. 
ishing from the family. Capitalists have 
organized factories for the canning of 


_fruits and vegetables, soups and pressed 


meats, for the manufacture of crackers, 
hard biscuit, bread, cake, compressed 
yeast, the roasting and grinding of coffee, 
the laundering of clothes, and a score of 
other housekeeping industries, large and 
small, which have passed out of the list of 
domestic employments forever. ‘The ex- 
pense of living has thereby been greatly 
increased, and so have the profits of the 
shrewd Yankee manufacturer, who always 
has ‘tan eye to business.” 

There remain as domestic work to-day, 
cooking, washing and ironing, sewing, or 
the making and mending incidental to 
family life, the rearing of children, and 
the general care of the house. More is de- 
manded in the eare and training of children 
than ever before. It is seen that the home 
and all its appointments must be made 
subsidiary to their rearing ; that this is the 
grand work to be done in the home; and 
that to this end the thought, care, and en- 
ergy of the mother must be given. And 
while the kindergarten is coming to be re- 
garded as a most valuable auxiliary to her, 
it is yet true that she makes the ineffaceable 
impressions upon their early lives which 
dominate, more or less, their future career. 

The general care of the house means 
more than it once did. It involves a seru- 
pulous cleanliness which will prohibit the 
engendering of ‘dirt diseases,” like diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, small-pox, and simi- 
lar pestilences It calls for some knowl- 
edge of the laws of ventilation, drainage, 
and sewerage, that the housekeeper may 
know when there is anything amiss, and 
so preserve the hygiene of the home as 
perfect as possible. If it is conceded that 
these must always remain domestic em- 
ployments, is there any reason why the 
cooking, washing, ironing, and sewing 
should continue to be performed in the 
home, at great waste and disadvantage, by 
the mother of the family, and such assist- 
ance as she may be able to procure? 

The indications thicken about us_ that 
the process is to continue which has al- 
ready transferred one industry after an- 
other from the home to the outside world 
of organized business. For, notwithstand- 
ing so many kinds of work have been 
slowly taken out of the hands of the house- 
keeper, the standard of home life has be- 
come so elevated, and the service called 
for in a household so complicated, that 
any one woman must be a very accom- 
plished and executive person who is ade- 
quate to its demands. A good housekeep- 
er to-day must know how to purchase for 
the needs of her family; how to use 
money to advantage; how to cook eco- 
nomically, and yet cater to refined and 
healthy appetites; how to wash, starch, 
fold, and iron; how to make and repair 
garments, sometimes manufacturing new 
things out of old; how to care for the 
house that it may always be cleanly, hygi- 
enic, and attractive; how to maintain 
order, svstem, and economy in every de- 
partment; and how to rear children in 
physical well-being, and to give wise and 
loving supervision to their moral, mental, 
and industrial training. 

In addition, she should know how to 
make of the home a delightful social cen- 
tre, in which the husband may rest and re- 
cuperate from the ravages of daily toil and 
business, and the children be brought into 
easy and friendly relations with the young 
people of other families, which is very 
necessary to their happiness and future 
welfare. All these considerations enter 
into the management of even a moderate 
home to-day. ‘They call for a great diver- 
sity of natural aptitudes, which is rarely 
found in one woman. Women who are 
equal to all these varied and complicated 
duties are very much superior to the aver- 
age man, and with training and experience 
could successfully fill almost any position. 
So deplorable is the lack of competent—or 
indeed, of incompetent—household  ser- 
vants, that mothers of families are weighed 
down with work and care, and home life 
everywhere is full of imperfections, dis 
comforts, and disorder. ‘there are only 
about thirty thousand servants in the city 
of New York, to its more than two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand families, 5° 
that in our wealthiest city, the wives an 
mothers of nine families in ten must do all 
their own work as entirely as if they lived 
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on the prairies. exemplifying the old saw 
of being “Jacks at ail trades, and good at 
4 these ills and worries there is but 
one remedy. The isolated housekeeping 
must be merged into a co-ope rative house- 
keeping. To many, this change which is 
impending forebodes only disaster. It 
will prove the destruction of the home, 
they predict, the disintegration of the fam- 
ily. “Such a change is not even possible 
as an experiment!” writes one of its bit- 
terest opponents. And yet for twenty- 
five years there has been in existence a 
yery successful experiment in co-operative 
housekeeping, on a large seale. ‘The loca- 
tion is in Guise, in France, about one hun- 
dred miles northeast of Paris, and every 
student of sovial tendencies who gues 
abroad, turns out of his way to inspect 
this associated home, with its co-operative 
housekeeping. No one has brought back 
an unfavorable report. 

It began in 1860, with six hundred per- 
sons, and now includes in the organization 
about two thousand. Not only do they 
co-operate in housekeeping, but in the care 
and education of children. Three large 
main buildings have been erected for their 
accommodation, which are united with 
each other, and in which the families are 

rouped. For the family relation is most 
carefully guarded in this unitary house, 
and each family occupies its own suite of 
apartments, for which it pays a fixed ren- 
tal, according to the location and number 
of rooms occupied. ‘The central buildings 
enclose large rotundas and hulls, distinet 
suites of rooms for families, library, 
school-rooms, nurseries, and other needed 
apartments. All the floors are tiled to 
promote eleanliness, and as a preventive 
to fire, and perfect ventilation is secured 
through all. Ample arrangements are 
made for fire, water, heat ventilation, 
drainhge, and sewerage, each system be- 
ing perfect in itself, with its particular 
men as-igned to it for duty. At proper 
distances, and surrounding the main build- 
ings, are the co-operative laundry and 
work-shops, chapel and oftice. 

The families in this home ean cook in 
their own kitchens, if they choose, and as 
they all co-operate in purchasing the 
housekeeping stores, there is great saving 
in the materials used. Or they can buy 
cooked food, hot and freshly prepared for 
every meal, and take their meals in their 
own dining-rooms. Or they can be served 
at the public table. Hot and cold water is 
served to every family, even if its rooms 
areat the top of the house, as the reser- 
voirs are on the roof. into which the water 
from artesian wels is forced by a steam- 
engine. Sixty large wash-tubs are set in 
the laundry, and the water is expelled 
from the clothes by centrifugal force. 
which does not injure them as wringing 
does.. ‘l'auks supplied with hot and cold 
water furnish bathing and swimming ac- 
commodations, and as they have movable 
wooden bottoms, they can be adjusted to 
the height of adults or children. All the 
buildings are lighted through the night. 
and are patroiled by night watchmen, 
while a perfect fire organization is main- 
tained among the members. Careful pro- 
vision is made for the care of the old when 
they cannot work, for the sick when they 
are unable to do their share of the co-op- 
erating labor, and for the payment for med- 
icines, nurses, and medical attendance. 
Not once in the twenty-five years has there 
been a single law-suit or police case 
among the members of this co-operative 
home. 

This association was founded by one 
man of wealth. large-hearted and large- 
brained, who planned the whole scheme, 
and who furnished the capital. The par- 
ticipation of labor in this organization has 
been eight times larger than that of capi- 
tal. But so great have been the protits of 
this co-operative association that the work- 
ers have come to own nearly one-third of 
the social vapital, which is $1.320,000. At 
no very distant day they must own the 
whole. Who can estimate the happiness 
of this associated life. where every family 
enjoys complete family retiracy, and yet 
as acommon industrial life, founded on 
justice, that secures abundance and guards 
against poverty ! 

{To be continyed.] 
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THE U. S, SENATE DEBATE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Senate debate on woman suffrage in 
the proposed State of Washington, repub- 
lished in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, develops 
some curious points. Senator Eustis and 
bis following proposed to exclude women 
from voting in forming the new State, but 
Ssiggested that the State, when formed, 
could adopt woman suffrage if it chose. 
The meaning of this was that disfranchise- 
ment should be reestablished by express 
act of Congress, and that Mrs. Duniway 
and the friends of freedom must go again 
through the hard struggle of abolishing 
this monstrous wrong; a wrong, too, 
Which the lawless classes would do their 
Worst to prolong. 

To this effort egainst freedom and jus- 
tice and against law-abiding citizens, to 
this effort to restore that very ‘political 
demoralization” which Mr. Eustis pro- 
fesses to dread—only 26 out of 76 Sena- 
lore, including pairs, could be induced to 
‘nd themselves. The attempted outrage 
Was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Of the 26 anti-suffrage Senators, only 
four—Ingalls, of Kansas, Fair, of Nevada, 
Hearst, of California, and Payne, of Ohio 
~Ccame from outside of the former slave 
States. ‘The other 22 belonged to the ex- 
‘lave-holding class, a class that has not yet 
*arned to respect human rights. North, 
East, and West voted solid against the at- 
tempted wrong. Even George F. Edmunds 
Voted right this time. 

There were honorable exceptions to the 





course of these Southern 8 nators. Brown, 
of Georgia, Butler, of South Cirolina, Call, 
of Florida, George, of Mississippi, Mahone 
and Riddleberger, of Virginia, voted on the 
right side. ‘Their reasons were not the best, 
but their attitude was right. 

Forty-two Senators, a decided majority 
of the whole United States Senate, voted 
and paired in favor of a bill which dis 
tinctly authorizes women to vote in form- 
ing the new State. Mr. Eustis called 
special attention to this, and warned the 
Senate that they would thereby authorize 
and sanction woman suffrage. This the 
Senate, after hearing the warning, pro- 
ceeded to do; the final vote on passing the 
bill standing 30 to 13. ‘This action of a 
conservative body like the United States 
Senate is of great importance. 

‘The decisive expression is partly due, no 
doubt, to the wide-spread protest against 
the Senate’s action in passing a bill dis- 
franchising the women of Utah. Senators 
have received many and strong remon- 
strances from their constituents. They feel 
that any connivance at disfranchisement 
will be observed and dealt with. 

Only two Northern Republicans—In- 
galls and Fair—and two Northern Demo- 
crats—Payne and Hearst—were on the 
wrong side. Kansas is a woman suffrage 
State, and Ingalls should cease to misrep- 
resent it. Hearst's first official act must 
have disappointed Gov. Stoneman, who 
made him temporarily a Senator, and who 
isa brother of that trusty suffrage work- 
er, Miss Kate Stoneman, of Albany. Cali- 
fornia suffragists should see to it that their 
Legislature does not elect Hearst to the 
senate. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


Mrs. Sallie Joy White is contributing 
to the Sunday Budget a series of articles 
on practical housekeeping. In a recent 
Budget she makes a suggestion which, if 


- adopted, would put an end to much waste- 


fulness and unhappiness. Mrs. White says: 


‘If the wife does the buying, she should 
have placed in her hands at the beginning 
of the week or the month the sum of money 
that has been decided upon for this expen- 
diture. Noman need fear to trust this to 
his wife, for the very responsibility will 
make her more careful and more exact. 
Pecuniary trouble comes most often to 
families where the husband treats his wife 
like a child, and does not allow her to have 
the money herself to make the necessary 
purchases. One finds in training children 
that nothing developes the judgment or 
the moral sense so quickly and so surely 
as giving the child some responsible task, 
some.care for which it should be answer- 
able. So give the housekeeper the money 
in her hand to do with, letting her fully 
understand and appreciate the fact that it 
is the utmost that the family income will 
allow, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the domestic affairs will be judic- 
iously and wisely administered by this 
household minister of finance. Winning 
an income is by no means the most difli- 
cult thing; it is making the income do tLe 
necessary providing for the family that re- 
quires the most thoughtful care and the 
most wi-e prudence. As a rule, women 
are good managers; they know how to 
make the most out of the least; and, with 
very few exceptions, wives will enter ful- 
ly into sympathy with their husbands’ 
financial position, and help loyally in the 
work of making ‘the buckle meet the 
strap.’” 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending May 11, 1886, as 
follows: 

Maria E. Blasley, 
Steam-generator. 

Anna E, Bussell, Nashua, N. H., Rein- 
holder. 

Sophia G. Kenyon, Joliet, Ill , Educa- 
tional Block. 


Philadelphia, Pa , 


——_oe-—— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
“St. Patrick’s blue” is a new tint worn 
by Whig gir!s in England. 
A letter written by Martha Washington 
was sold the other day at auction for a 
hundred and fifty-one dollars. 


Miss Bartol, daughter of Rev. Dr. Bar- 
tol, is painting a portrait of Frederick 
Douglass. 

Louisville, 
change which the Courier-Journal cordial- 
ly commends as doing a valuable work. 


Miss Mary E. Colby, of Claremont, has 
sailed for Cape Colony, South Africa, 
where she will resume the principalship of 
the Girls’ School Home, at Swellendam. 


A farmer of Ithaca, N. Y., had to defer 
the completion of some important legal 
papers the other day because, after trying 
for twenty minutes in his lawyer's office to 
recollect the full name of his wife, he 
failed to do so. 


Miss Catherine L. Wolfe helped the Eas- 
ter day collection at Grace Church, New 
York, by a check for $45,000. It will be 
spent for the purchase of St. Philip’s 
Church in Mulberry Street, which will be 
used as an Italian mission in connection 
with Grace Church. 


Ky., has a Woman’s Ex- | low } ( 
| relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 








According to a European journal, every 
living member of the families of Bourbon, 
Hapsburg, Saxe, Coburg, Wittelsbach 
(Bavarian), and Braganza, is a direct lin- 
eal descendant of one common (or rather 
uncommon) ancestress, Maria Theresa. 


A unique hospital has been opened in 
Chicago. The fundamental principle of 
the institution is the successful treatment 
of disease without alcohol. Miss Frances 
Ek. Willard is Chairman of the Advisory 
Board. 

Mme. Modjeska will appear next season 
in a play which is the joint production of 
Julian Hawthorne and George Parsons 
Lathrop. It is a high comedy, to be called 
‘Tactics, and is based on a story entitled 
“Pauline,” which Mr. Hawthorne pub- 
lished in the Cornhill Magazine. 


” 


In approving the charter of St. Luke’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Chadd’s 
Ford, the convention of last week set the 
seal of its approval on the election of 
women members of a vestry. ‘This was a 
common-sense decision which no one need 
regret, for women are often better adapted 
to church work than are men,—Philadel- 
phia Times. 

‘Lhe effect on the health of women pro- 
duced by sixteen hours per day of cook- 
ing, dishwashing, sewing, sweeping, baby- 
tending, and the nunierous other labors 
that constitute the sum and substance of 
housekeeping has never disturbed the di- 
gestion or con cience of men, They are 
concerned about the health of those wom- 
en only who enter remunerative occupa- 
tions or seek for ‘thigher education.”“— 
Indianapolis Sentinel, 


The young ladies of the Northwestern 
University have ordered an oil portrait 
of Miss Frances Willard as a_ central 
ornament of the drawing-room of the 
Woman's College. Miss Willard gave to 
the Woman's College (as its first dean) 
some of the best years of her early life, 
and the prestige of her name. Prof. Kate 
Beal, the director of the Art School of the 
Northwestern University, has received the 
order for the portrait, and will complete it 
before Commencement day. 

A correspondent of the Chicago News 
says that Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, 
who submitted a minority report from the 
woman suffrage committee against the 
resolution for a sixteenth amendinent, rep- 
resents a constituency that will tolerate 
no nonsense of the woman suffrage sort. 
“Why,” says a Missourian with whom I 
talked on the subject, ‘if the women git 
to chasin’ after polertics, who in thunder is 
goin’ ter dig the pertatoes and husk the 
corn?” 

An English police magistrate recently 
sent back a girl of four years, rescued from 
a den of infamy, because she was, in his 
opinion, too young to know right from 
wrong. ‘Thereupon, Dr. Barnardo, who is 
in charge of houses for just such children, 
und who publicly confesses that he has of- 
ten practised philanthropic abduction, and 
who dares prosecution, abducted her, and 
has her under his charge, and publishes 
the fact. The child was ina terrible con- 
dition. Dr. Barnardo is pursuing a daring 
and noble course.—N. Y. Jndependent. 


Charlotte Deming, an artist, supposed to 
be fully 100 years old, has just died in 
New York, where she supported herself by 
her painting until five years ago, when her 
right side was paralyzed. She was born 
near Burlington, Vt., and moved to Platts- 
burg, N. Y., where her landscape painting 
had a good deal of reputation fifty years 
ago. She has since lived in New York, 
where she has painted flowers, and one 
ambitious piece, ‘‘Salutation to 1876,” rep- 
resenting Columbia greeting the foreign 
nations, which she sent to the Centennial 
Exposition. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 


| radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 





Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 


to any who desire it, this recipe, in German- 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Root or tHe Evii.—To thoroughly cure 
scrofula it is necessary to strike directly at the 
root of the evil. This is exactly what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does, by acting upon the blood, 
thoroughly cleansing it of all impurities, and 
leaving not even a taint of scrofula in the vital 
fluid. Thousands who have been cured of 
Scrofula by Hood’s Sarsaparilla testify to its 
wonderful blood-purifying qualities. Sold by all 
druggists. 

HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 

GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 

HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 

PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 

DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 





APTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS: 


Published by D. LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON. 


IN LEISLER'S TIMES. By Evsriver 8&8. 
Brooks. A Story-Study of Knickerbocker New 
York, with twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smed- 
ley, Itdeals with the beginnings of self-govern- 
ment by the people, and in ite accuracy and skilful 
handling of a subject little understood will prove a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. 31.50, 

HEAVEN'S GATE; A Story of the Forest of 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. One of the 
strongest books of the season, dealing with phases 
of English life of forty years ago. There is great 
individuality of character, and the incidents, especi- 
ally the disaster and the rescue in the coal mine, are 
full of intense interest. 81.25. 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BANKER, The third edition of this delightfully 
readable book is now ready. Its success has been 
phenomenal, and shows what an observant, wide- 
awake business-man can achieve simply by keeping 
his eyes and ears open to actual impressions of 
places and people. $1.50, 

TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FARRAR. Spare Minute Serice, Compiled by 
Rose Vorrer. The large number of extracts in 
this volume have been selected with great care and 
discrimination, and the popu.ar English divine is 
well represented, #1. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. Ly Keven Tuomas, 
D. D. The sterling worth of these sermons, as well 
as the wide popularity of the author, will create a 
steady demand for the book, $1.50. 

IN THE KING'S GARDEN, By James Berry 
BENSEL. ‘The sudden death of this gifted poet in 
the early maturity of his powers lends greater in- 
terest to the graceful rhythin and tender poetic fancy 
of his verses, which for the last few years have 
been growing in public favor. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE 
POETS. Arranged and compiled by Oscar Fay 
ADAMS. Six volumes of this admirable series have 
now been issued, each one permeated with the very 
spirit of the season represented by the tithe. Even 
greater attractions are promised for the months to 
come. 75 cents cach, 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Saran K. Bourton. With unusual facilities for ob- 
servation, Mrs. Bolton has studied social con- 
ditions as peculiarly adapted to the higher educa 
tion of women, aleo to public charities, working- 
men’s homes, ete., all subjects of especial interest, 
and treated with much power, 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A very suggestive story, 
showing girls who are obliged to be self-supporting 
how they may make an honorable living by striking 
out into new channels, and using whatever homely 
powers they may possess, 75 cents. 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, By 
CHRISTINA GoopWwin, The charming narrative of 
how four lively school-girls were initiated into the 
details of practical housework under the careful 
training of one of the mothers. The whole thing is 
as bright a8 a play, and will prove very attractive 
to girls and full of interest to mothers. 75 cents. 

HOLD UP YOUR HEsADS, GIRLS! By 
ANNIE H. Ryper. A series of talks to girls on 
familiar subjects, such as work, talk, study, friends, 
ete., all written in the brightest, most magnetic 
style, that will irresistibly hold the attention of 
young readers and compel their acquiescence, $1. 

WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Grorce Mac. 
DONALD. ‘This last novel of Macdonald’s is one of 
his best in constructive ability and force, and has all 
the picturesque beauty of description that charac- 
terizes his earlier books. $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwine.t Cueiiis. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. 12mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Many 
DWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St. Boston. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Schools, Sunday Schools, Tem- 
perance Societies. 


During Vacation and the Leisure Hours of Sum- 
mer, Teachers and Directors will do well to examine 
and select from our very superior new books: 

‘ \enati By L. O. Emerson, has . 

, yL.O.E . has no su 
Song Gi e¢ ting, perior as a collection of re- 
fined, melodious, high-class variety of songs for the 
higher schools, 60 cts., or $6 per doz, 


Song Reader, | a and Oo. B. 


a carefully made 
graded instruction book for teaching the notes, is by 
practical and able men, and is full of the best exercises 
and songs. Book 1, 50 ets.; Book 2, 60 ets, 

. : : , 

. ¥, . By Emerson 
Gems for Little Singers, }y, "crs 
is the dearest, sweetest and prettiest of picture song 
books for little children, 30 cts.: $3 per dozen, 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS we call attention to 
, (Just out) by J. H. Ten- 
Songs of Promise, ney and Rey, EF. A. Hoff- 
man, compilersof the tirst ability. A large quantity of 
new Sunday School music, 35 cts.; $3 per doz. 
4 shi By L. O,. Emerson and W. F 
r . 
Song Ww orship, Sherwin, is already used large- 
ly, and is of approved excellence. 3 cts.; $3 per doz. 


THE TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD, by J. ©. Macy, is 
the brightest and best of Temperance Song Books, 
35 cts., or $3 per doz. 

Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to OHN C, HAYNES & CO. Roston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instrumeuts, Strings, and Trim- 
mings, 


A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 
DIRIGO 
COFFEE 


CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 4 
housekeepers. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cte. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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With an Introduction by JaMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00, 


A remarkable and vivid study of immortality, AN 
readers of literature of the supernatural, in books 
like **The Little Pilgrim,” will be interested. 

HARTFORD A remarkable little book... - 


TIMES. Her letters breathe a spirit of re- 
ligious faith, joy, 
which is altogether impressive. . . 


The lessons inculcated are a stern 


and exalted 


resolve to conquer self and live a 
noble life. 


The tone of the book is pare, 
inspiring and wholesome. 


ST. PAUL 
DISPATCH, 


SAN She writes in the most simple 
FRANCISCO manner the most astounding 


BULLETIN, — things 


A work of singular interest. . . 
Her sincerity and purity are in- 
dubitable; and it seems impoesi- 


TOLEDO 
TELEGRAM. 


vle for any earnest seeker after 
truth and hght to read this work 
without being elevated and com- 
forted and enlarged in spiritual 
comprehension by it. 


Money cannot pay for its ele- 
vating and golden thoughts. 


MARYLAND 
JOURNAL. 


NEW YORK The work is eminently worth 


TELEGRAM, | 'eading. The tone is eminently 
moral and religious. 
BOSTON The book may best be described 


TRAVELLER. as a spiritual kind of spiritualism, 
not the materialistic phenomena 
| that maequerades under that name. 


THE Of all books in oceultism, spir- 

BEACON, itism and the arcana of life this 

| Light on the Hidden Way is one 

of the best and most devout. 

CHURCH | This is a singularly interesting 
" little c. 
PRESS. | ittle book 

BOSTON | A weird little book. The facts 


GAZETTE. | which she states are startling in 
the extreme. 


T. B.W., in No more direct challenge to the 
BOSTON faith, or rather the want of faith, 
TRANSCRIPT) in what St, Paul styled “gifts of 
the spirit,”” which characterizes 
this day and generation, has been 
put forth than this littl book, 
containing 80 much to interest if 
not startle any mind in the least 
disposed to inquire into what the 
apostle calls the “diversities of 
gifts but the same spirit.” It isa 
' beautiful, simple narration. 





*,* Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.’’ 


1st, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 





CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightiul and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving} headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’?’— 
Susan C. Voau 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masses. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, — Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
cane bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
= of natura! color.”’—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

‘Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray haira dirty 
yellow, as all others du."—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggista and Hairdressers, and 
by — BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 
ton Btreet. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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BOSTON, MAY 22, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3685, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward moncy for the en 
auing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the firat or second week after the 
money is received. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


New Eoglaod Woman Suffrage Association. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Boston, beginning in Tre- 
mont Temple, on Monday evening, May 
24, at 7.30 o'clock, and continuing the 
next day, at the Meionaon, at 10.30 A. M., 
2.30, and 7.30 P. M. 

Although great advance has been made 
in much that concerns the rights of wom- 
en, in their occupations, wages, education, 
and in better laws relating to their inter- 
women are disfranchised in every 
State. The root of the evil we seek to 
eradicate still exists. Hence we are to 
continue our efforts till a government truly 
representative of the whole people is es- 
tablished. ‘This annual meeting should be 
the best ever held in New England. There 
should be full delegations from all the 
New England States. A cordial invitation 
is extended to the public. 

The evenings will be devoted to speak- 
ing; ‘Tuesday forenoon to reports of the 
Association, and of its auxiliary State so- 


ests, 


cieties. 

Among the speakers will be Frederick 
Douglass, of Washington, D. C., and 
Rey. L. A. Banks, of Seattle, W.'T. Good 
music has been secured. Further particu- 
lars hereafter. 

Lucy STONE, President. 
J. W. SMITH, 
C. P. NICKLES. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Com. of lrrangements. 
- +a 


THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The Annual May Festival of the Massa- 
echusetts and New England Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, May 26. This pleasant ocea- 
sion, when supper, songs, toasts, and short 
speeches enrich the evening, is always 
crowded. ‘Tickets, with reserved seats at 
the supper table, limited to 500, are for 
sale at the office of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. All seats are reserved. ‘Tickets to 
the floor and the supper-tables, 75 cents. 


Tickets to the gallery, 25 cents. a * 
eueiaiaaiites - 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


A public meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association will be held at 
Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston, 
on Wednesday, May 26, at 3. P. M. 


-@@e- 
OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Convention of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Ohio will be held at Toledo, May 
25, 46, and 27, 1886. 

First session will commence Tuesday, May 25, 
at2P.M. ‘The evenings will be devoted to ad- 
dresses by gifted speakers. 

The afternoon and evening sessions will be 
public. There will be a business session, open to 
delegates and members only, on Thursday, May 
27, at 10 A. M. 

We send a kind greeting to all suffragists of 
Ohio, and ask their presence and co-operation. 
We need the counsel and sympathy of all friends 
of this reform. Entertainment will be furnished 
for all delegates and visitors. Those expecting 
to attend will please send their names to Mrs. 
S. S. Bissell, Summit St., Toledo, O. 

For information regarding reduced Railroad 
rates, address Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland,O. 

FRANCES M. CASEMENT, President, 
N. 8. Townsenv, Chair. Ex. Com., 
Rosa L. Sreur, Cor. Secretary. 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


A month ago the Province of New Bruns- 
wick extended to unmarried women and 
widows the right to vote in municipal elec- 
tions. It was the generous and voluntary 
act of the Legislature. The womer of the 
Province are naturally proud of and grate- 
ful to the men by whom this great power 
came. Searcely a hint was given by the 
women that they ought to have the suf- 
frage. This is as it should be. The laws 
men have made keep women from their po- 
litical rights. The true thing is for men to 
undo the bad laws, whether women ask it 
or not. 

A year ago the same right was extended 
to the women of Ontario. Three years ago 
it was given to the women of Scotland. 
Unmarried women and widows in England 
have had municipal suffrage for seventeen 
years. 

The women of Massachusetts and of 
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other States have petitioned for the same 
right for fifteen years. But the men of 
Massachusetts and of the other States, un- 
like the men of New Brunswick, have not 
only not offered this measure of suffrage 
to women, but they have refused the peti- 
tions of tens of thousands of women many 
times repeated. It is a bad showing his- 
torically for the men of the old Bay State, 
and it is all the worse when compared with 
what they have done for themselves. 

The members of the Legislature, now in 
session in this State, made a vigorous fight 
to have the poll-tax abolished, so that there 
may be nothing between a man and his 
right to vote at all elections. They earried 
their measure. When the bill came up to 
secure so much of the right to vote as ex- 
ists in municipal suffrage, most of the men 
who voted to abolish the poll-tax, voted to 
deny the women even this small shred of 
municipal suffrage. Well, they will be 
ashamed of it some time, or, if not they, 
their children will. They said by their act: 
‘*We will have every political right, but 
women shall not have political rights at 
all.” Is such a view worthy of those that 
seek to govern others who have the same 
interests and are as intelligent as them- 
selves? 

But why should this opposition exist? 
Cities and towns are corporations created 
by the Legislature. Women are members 
of these corporations as much as men are. 
‘They have their interests invested the same 
as men have. In all other corporations 
where women have shares, they vote just 
as men who are shareholders do. 
should they not vote in the city and town 
corporations where they have their prop- 
erty and the personal well-being of them- 
selves and their children invested ? 

Men will have no less votes when worm- 
en vote. But there will be more votes to 
carry measures that will protect and serve 
the interests of the home. The safety of 
the home means the safety of the State. 
Women, whatever else they will or will not 
do, will always stand for the safety and 
protection of their children. It is the in- 
stinet of motherhood to do this. ‘The lion- 
ess in her lair. the she-bear in her den, and 
even the timid barn-yard fowl] will each risk 
her life for her young, just as human moth- 
ers will. Every man knows that whoever 
else forgets or wrongs him, his mother 
never will. His wife may flee from him, and 
his children despise him. He may deserve 
the contempt and ill-will of both. But the 
heart of his mother will always lean to 
him, and all the more when everybody 
else casts him out. Is it notsafe and wise 
to put a vote in the hand of a class which 
is bound to stand for the special and hence 
for the general welfare, by a law which is 
beyond their own power or wish to escape 
or break? 

Municipal suffrage is only an enlarged 
housekeeping. It looks after the interests 
of the city or town. It should see that 
streets and alleys and cellars and back- 
yards are clean, so that pestilence may not 
lurk in them. It has the whole care of the 
schools, schoolhouses, teachers and chil- 
dren. It has charge of the police force, 
(except in Boston), and sees that crime 
and criminals are restrained and properly 
dealt with. It sees that there is a good 
water-supply, that streets are well lighted, 
and so on through all the things that go to 
make order, safety, health, and good con- 
ditions generally. 

Women who are accustomed to look af- 
ter details, always with a view to the fami- 
ly interest, are particularly fitted to exer- 
cise the municipal suffrage wisely. Why 
should they not? 

In a neighboring town the water-supply 
was wholly inadequate. There was not 
enough even to save the town in case of 
fire. But it would take a large appropria- 
tion to bring water with all the necessary 
appurtenances. ‘'he men looked at the 
money cost, and they would not vote it, 
till the case became unendurable and they 
had no choice. 

The women, all the while pinched for 
water and in dread of fire, would have 
voted for the supply, paid their share of 
the tax, and given the town comfort and 
safety long before. But the women had 


no vote. The men held fast to their money, | 


till a disastrous fire, involving loss of life 
and loss of property. compelled them to 
vote the necessary appropriation. How 
much better it would have been if they had 
done it long before! 

When a thing has to be done, the more 
promptly and gracefully it is done the 
better. So with this matter of municipal 
suffrage. One community after another 
grants it; the common sense of the world 
is working around to it; even the men most 
opposed to it confess that it is certainly 
“coming.” A friend expressed surprise 
on seeing Gilbert Haven at a woman suf- 
frage meeting years ago, when the move- 
ment was much more unpopular than it is 
now. ‘ Yes,” the great missionary bishop 
answered, sturdily; “I do not mean to 
fall in at the rear of this reform. Iam go- 
ing to march with the procession.” 

Will it not be better for Massachusetts 
to keep step with the march of progress, 





Why | 











and, if possible, to be in the van, rather 
than to fall in ignominiously at the rear of 
the procession? L. 8. 
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POOR-LAW GUARDIANS IN ENGLAND. 


The late election of Poor Law Guardians 
in England gave fresh proof of the appre- 
ciation of the presence of women on the 
board. In Bristol, the four women who 
were former guardians were all elected for 
the fifth time. A number were returned 
at the head of the poll. At the London 
elections, at Islington, Miss Varley was 
returned for the fifth time; and two ladies 
in Kensington for the sixth time. <A few 
who were nominated for the first time 
were not elected, and others were not re- 
elected. But, on the whole, the result was 
most satisfactory. The mayor of Bedford 
addressed a letter to the Chairman of the 
Board, in which he said, in regard to wom- 
en as guardians: “I am told that the ad- 
vantage is undisputed, and cannot be ex- 
aggerated ” Thus the proofs accumulate 
of the wisdom of having women share with 
inen the places of public trust. L. S. 

“oer 


OBERLIN GRADUATES. 


The annual reunion of Oberlin graduates 
resident in New England was held at the 
’arker House, on Wednesday last. ‘l'wenty- 
seven members were present. Rev. Jud- 
son Smith presided. Professor Ellis and 
Mrs. Johnston represented the college and 
gave most interesting accounts of its pros- 
perity, its purposes, and its needs. Miss 
Shafer and Mi-s Hayes, of Wellesley, Rev. 
Mr. Barker who was at Lane Seminary 
with Theodore Weld, Lucy Stone, ason of 
President Fairchild, a number of Oberlin 
graduates now students in the law school 
at Harvard College, and clergymen with 
wives from all the country round, made 
up the pleasant party which was united by 
au common interest in the college. 

Mrs. Johnston said that when the Ladies’ 
Hall was burned last winter, 
screamed and every one was saved. Large 
donations have been given for new build- 
ings. Professor Ellis and Mrs. Johnston 
are East with a view to raising money to 
replace the Ladies’ Hall by cottages. The 
plans, purposes, old times, later times, and 
present needs were all presented and talked 
over in the friendliest and cheeriest spirit. 
When the meeting broke up.there was with 
all a bright hope for the future of the col- 


lege. 3. 
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PRENTISS CUMMINGS vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





The letter of Mr. Prentiss Cummings, 
printed in another column, is a good-tem- 
pered and moderate statement of the ordi- 
nary objections to woman suffrage. It is 
perhaps as good a presentation of them as 
has yet been made. And it must be a sat- 
isfaction to suffragists to see how little 
they really amount to, after all. 

First, it is urged that women are ‘ta 
class hitherto untried in polities.” But 
every voter was untried in politics when 
he was first admitted to the franchise. 
No one can learn to swim before he is al- 
lowed to go into the water. As for the al- 
leged danger from admitting so many 
untried voters at once, it is not probable 
that all feminine humanity will begin to 
vote as soon as the right is conceded. 
‘Those women who already take an interest 
in public questions will naturally vote 
first, and the less intelligent will come to 
it by degrees, as they grow interested. 
At least, this has been the case where the 
experiment has been tried. 

Mr. Cummings says that ‘tsuch a step, 


| once taken, could hardly be retraced short 


of revolution.” This is distinetly untrue 
of municipal suffrage, which can be re- 
pealed at any time by a Legislature elected 
solely by men. ‘This would be a serious 
drawback to the proposed measure in the 
eyes of its advocates, but for the fact that 
municipal suftrage, where it has been tried, 
has worked so well that there has been no 
effort to repeal it. 

As for the momentous “risk,” **hazard,” 
etc., involved, it is hard to see where Mr. 
Cummings finds it. Forhe says: ‘I can 
see no reason to believe that more than a 
mere handful of women would vote on 
municipal questions if they had a chance.” 
In that ease, there could be no great harm 
done. On the other hand, if the women 
voted as generally as the men, we wight 
hope that the same good effects which 
have followed elsewhere would follow 
here. 

Last year Mr. Cummings, in his speech 
against woman suffrage, asked whether 
women wanted to descend into the city 
sewers to make a personal investigation of 
their condition. This naturally led toa 
good deal of joking. The question was re- 
torted upon Mr. Cummings, and it was 
pointed out that not one voter in a thous- 
and ever descended into the sewers, or 
needed to do so; and that the average 
man was no more desirous to do so than the 
average woman. This is probably the foun- 
dation of the extraordinary statement made 
by Mr. Cummings this year that ‘‘not’even 
the women who appear to advocate it [mu- 
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nicipal suffrage) claim that they take any | not be maintained. 


personal interest in ordinary municipal 
questions, or have personal knowledge re- 
specting them.” Certainly most of the 
“exceptional women” in question would 
claim that they do take a lively interest in 
the municipal elections, and have as much 
personal knowledge of ordinary municipal 
the average voter; while 
there are some questions involved in muni- 
cipal elections—e. y. that of liquor license 
—in which not only exceptional women 
but average women take a very strong in- 
terest. 

What Mr. Cummings says of the family 
relation is true, but mainly irrelevant. 
Undoubtedly, family life, as at present 
constituted, “requires that the mother 
should pass a large part of life in the 
nursery and in household cares.” So it 
requires that the father should pass a large 
part of life in the shop or office, and in 
business cares. Both may still find time 
to read the newspaper, and to cast an oe- 
casional vote. 

But Mr. Cummings says that the difter- 
ence in their daily work “gives men a 
training for public and political duties 
that women cannot have. A man’s duties 
are akin to the practical questions upon 
which voters act. ‘The tariff, coinage, the 
relations of capital and labor, and kindred 
matters, are all practical questions in his 
business; and if legislation leads to war, 
he must encounter its hardships and dan- 
He therefore is forced to take an 
interest in public questions, and naturally 
and inevitably becomes the member of the 
family best qualified for political duties.” 

This is true only in a very limited de- 
The banker, or the owner of a sil- 
ver mine, finds the coinage ‘a practical 
question in his business.” The manufae- 
turer who lives by a protected industry 
tinds the tariff the same, and is “forced to 
take an interest’ in that. But the manu- 
facturer is not forced to take an interest in 
the coinage, nor the banker in the tariff. 
A man’s business nay sometimes give him 


questions as 


gers. 
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aspecial knowledge of some one question 
involved in legislation, together with a 
special bias; but these questions are legion, 
and no man’s business gives him special 
knowledge of them all. In like manner 
the mothers and home-makers are special- 
ly qualitied by their business to judge of 
one very important class of leyislative 
questions—those relating to morality and 
the interests of the home. 

But coinage, the tariff, legislation lead- 
ing to war, etc., are not involved in muni- 
cipal suffrage. Let us consider what Mr. 
Cummings calls ‘ordinary municipal ques- 
tions, such as the laying out and repair of 
highways, the building of sewers and 
water mains, or the government of the fire 
department.” A fireman finds the govern- 
ment of the fire department ‘ta practical 
quest‘on in his business ;” but can the same 
be affirmed of the doctor, the lawyer, the 
clergyman, the clerk who spends his days 
adding up columns of tigures or measuring 
out tape and ribbons behind a counter? 
What special light upon the laying out of 
highways and water-mains can any of 
these derive from their business? Why 
is the farmer better fitted to decide who 
should be Selectman than his wife, by vir- 
tue of the fact that he raises potatoes while 
she makes butter? This objection will not 
bear examination. 

Mr. Cummings intimates that women 
may be more innocent than men, but are 
not wiser, or more capable of dealing with 
public questions. The good that women 
have done by their voting in Wyoming has 
not been by any peculiar political sagacity 
or superior skill in dealing with public 
questions, but simply by electing better 
men to office. [tis impossible for the aver- 
age citizen personally to study into all the 
details of sewers, water-mains, highways, 
fire department, ete. Therefore a_ city 
government is elected to look after these 
things, and all depends on electing honest 
and competent men. Woman suffrage in 
Wyoming has compelled both parties to 
nominate their best men, because it is found 
by experience that the majority of women 
will not vote for men of bad personal char- 
acter. And the public service is the gainer 
by it. For while men of corrupt private 
character have sometimes shown them- 
selves incorruptible in office, such cases 
are the exceptions. Nine-.times out of ten, 
when you rule out a gambler, a debauchee, 
or a drunkard, you rule out a man who 
cannot be trusted in offlee. That is what 
woman suffrage has done for Wyoming. 
Do not all our large cities need something 
of the same kind? 

As for the very threadbare argument 
that the demand for suffrage comes from a 
minority of women, that objection would 
have applied equally to every improve- 
ment that has been made in the condition 
of women during the last five hundred 
years. ‘The legislation asked for is per- 
missory, not compulsory, and women who 
do not wish to vote will still have the priv- 
ilege of staying at home. 

But Mr. Cummings says that ‘the grant- 
ing of political power to mere stay-at- 
homes would be a new danger.” ‘This can- 
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The women who do 
not vote for school committee inflict ho 
positive damage upon the community; 
they simply refrain from doing the rood 
they might do. 

Apropos of school committee, Mr, ¢ um. 
mings says: ‘The disinclination of women 
to take part in public matters is shown by 
the smallness of the number who yore for 
school committee. He might as well Say 
that the disinclination of men to take part 
in public matters is shown by the small. 
ness of the number who vote at any specig] 
election which calls out little public inter. 
est. But Mr. Cummings says: “If there 
is any public matter in which women take 
a lively interest, it is the public schools,» 
Let anyone compare the amount of interest 
taken by the women of his acquaintance jn 
the last presidential election with their in- 
terest in the eleetion of the school board, 
and he will see that the larger matter eal}. 
ed out the larger interest, among women 
as among men. An experienced politician 
has declared that he does not believe fiye 
hundred men in Massachusetts would vote 
for school committee, if the school com. 
mittee were chosen at a separate election, 
and if the right had to be exercised under 
the same restrictions and conditions im. 
posed upon women. Giving women school 
suffrage to see whether they would use q 
fuller suffrage has been aptly said by some 
one to be like offering a man a banana rind 
to see whether he likes fruit. Wherever 
women have been given a share of suffrage 
large enough to tempt ordinary masculine 
human nature to use it, they have not fail- 
ed to exercise the right. 

Next week Mr. Boyle O*Rellly’s argu. 
ment will be considered. A. S. B, 
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INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---16, 


The letter of my Idaho correspondent 
has brought me a number of inquiries for 
her name and address, all of which have 
been duly answered. In my reply to some 
of these I have, while giving the desired in- 
formation, asked in return for some facts 
concerning the industries of women in the 
regions from which the inquiries have been 
sent. One of the results of this new ecor- 
respoudence will appear to-day in an in- 
teresting Jetter from a lady of New Hamp- 
shire, and another will be given, a little 
later, in the shape of a valuable communi- 
eation from a Kansas lady, whose words 
evince a generous zeal for her own sex, and 
an intelligent consideration of its needs. 

Another New Hampshire lady writes 
asking me to put her in communication 
with some of the well-to-do people who 
may be seeking a new place wherein to 
spend their summer vacation. She says:— 

“There are more attractions at our 
mountain farm than are generally found at 
ordinary farms. We have strawberries, 
raspberries, and early vegetables on the 
place,—also lovely scenery and fine drives, 


the only drawback being that we are sev- , 


eral miles from any large village, in spite 
of which we have daily communication 
with express and post-office.” 

I have already signified in these columns 
my inability to give much attention to in- 
dividual enterprises looking toward money. 
The letter from which [ now quote was of 


so pleasing and modest a character, and 
the service requested so reasonable and 


seasonable, that | will render it, so far as I 
am concerned, by saying that the name 
and address of the applicant will be sent to 
any who may desire to hear more of her. 
J. W. H. 
Ossivee, N. H., MAy 12, 1886. 

. . . As to the industries of our sex in 
this State. The locality in which [ live is 
among farmers, who, like most such away 
from the cities, live quiet, uneventful lives, 
with few pleasures. If you are unac 
quaint:d with the lives led by farmers’ 
wives, you cannot know the monotony of 
their existence. ‘Those who are satisfied 
to feed their minds on the usual fund of 
gossip attainable are, I suppose, satistied. 
Of course, here as elsewhere, books and 
papers can be had at their prices. A few 
towns, and ours is one of them, have small 
circulating libraries, where books are 
loaned on the payment of a sum auaoually. 
Our library has existed three years, an 
contains two hundred volumes, for the use 
of which each person pays one dollar pet 
year, the proceeds being used to procure 
new books. lt may seem to you that there 
are few who care to read these books, of 
there would be more books before this 
time. Many who do not read them would 
be glad to, but, when asked to join, reply, 
“IT cannot aflord it,’ or, more commonly, 
“[ have no time to read our weekly paper: 
‘This time, which they cannot give to read- 
ing, is in many cases occupied in making 
pants or “doing sale work.” A very smart 
woman can make four pairs a day, for 
which she receives from fifteen to twenty: 
five cents, more commouly less than twel- 
ty cents. Not many women with families 
can make over two pairs in a day, a? 
these only by great diligence. Yet for 
thirty or forty cents a day more than half 
the women in this and neighboring tows 
are starving their minds and overworking 
their bodies. In very many cases it enables 
them to dregs in better style, but there are 
a few cases that I learn of from the child- 
ren under my care, where the poor mother 
clothes herself and children by making 
pants after her housework is done. One 
of my pupils, a bright little girl of twelve 
whom I had insisted must bring necessary 
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text-books, 
mother was not well enough to earn the 
money to get them, but would as soon as 
she could. She said she did not have any- 
thing unless mamma did buy it for her, 
yet she is the oldest of four children, one 
an infant, and the mother has no help aside 
from her. The 
money to keep intoxicated. 

About four yearsago a woman who was 
endeavoring Lo support her aged mother in 
the manner spoken of, and to keep the 
home where her father died, becoming 
weary of the continued hard work and 
small pay, went into the business her- 
self, giving out work to others. By hav- 
ing better work. she found she could give 
better pay, and in this way induced many 
to do work for her. In summer she takes 
a few boarders, and in three years she has 
been able to pay off a mortgage of nine 
hundred dollars and accumulated interest, 
beside supporting herself and mother and 

aying doctor's bills. ‘This goes to show 
that women as well as men can manage 
business. A young lady friend of mine 
has charge of one of the stations on the 
road, and also of the post-office. She is 


father finds -plenty of | 


only eighteen, and has to do it in her fa- | 


ther’sname. But she does everything with 
a quiet, lady-like promptness and decision 
that command the respect of all. 

[hope you and those other noble men 
and women who are your co-workers, will 
hasten the day when these wrongs shall 
be righted. I watch weekly for your col- 


umn in the JouRNAL, hoping I may find | 


something th t will open the way for me. 
I want « broader, fuller education than I 
now have, and at the same time, better 
health. So while 1 am working, I am also 
watching. 

: a 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


A bill has just passed the Assembly, and 


Iam-assured will pass the Senate, which | 


in its way is a decided triumph of woman 
suffrage. It secures to the mothers of 
children attending school the right to vote 
at school meetings. 

The history of the agitation for this 
measure is interesting. ‘lhe bill passed in 


1880, which first secured school suffrage to | 


women, was very brief, simply prohibiting 
any discrimination against voters on ac- 
count of sex. Under this bill the mothers 
as well as the fathers of children going to 
school cast their ballots without question. 

In 1882, the then Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction, Mr. Neil Gilmore, caused | 


to be passed a more elaborate act, not in- 
tended to interfere with the voting of 
women, but simply to make clear the pro- 
visions under which both men and women 
could vote. Mr. Gilmore was succeeded 
by Mr. Wm. B. Ruggles. Shortly after he 
had taken office, an appeal was sent to him 
from a village where there was a disputed 
election, asking whether mothers and fa- 
thers in the same family had both of them 
the right of school suffrage on account of 
the same child or children. ‘The phraseol- 
ogy of the bill ran thus: **Any person hav- 
ing residing with him or her a child or 
children of school age,” etc. Mr. Rugyles 
rendered a decision that under this act, 
where both parents were living, the father 
alone was entitled to vote. ‘This decision 
has been the cause of great injustice and 
annoyance to women, and has aroused a 
feeling of bitter indignation throughout 
the State. Women who had been voters 
for years went to the school meetings at 
the following election only to have their 
ballots rejected. Mr. Ruggles had declared 
that the husband alone was the head of 
the family, that the wife and mother had 
no right to say what was best in the school 
government for the children she had borne 
and reared, even if she was also support- 
ing them by her labors. 

At Corning a party of ladies, some of 
the wealthiest and most influential women 
in the town, went together to the polling 
place. When they offered their ballots, they 
were confronted by a young popinjay of a 
lawyer, who challenged their votes, and 
then instructed the inspectors that they 
must on no account be received. One lady 
protested indignantly. ‘*We ought to be 
permitted to vote; they are our children,” 
she cried. 

**No, they are not, madam,” the lawyer 
replied promptly. ‘*Not only does this 
decision declare that the man alone is the 
head of the family and the children are 
his, but they are not legally yours under 
any circumstances,” and he quoted the in- 
famous law heretofore mentioned in the 
JOURNAL, which gives to the father the 
sole legal right to and control of the chil- 
dren. 

The ladies were so indignant that they 
went together to one of the leading law- 
yers of the city, who could only reiterate 
what the junior had said, though with 
more courtesy. 

The existence of this decision has of 
course had a marked effect in reducing the 
vote of women in this State, as by far the 
largest number of qualified women claimed 
as the mothers of children going to school. 
At Lansingburg, where, owing to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Mrs. Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers, so much interest has been aroused, 
forty women were rejected at a recent elec- 
tion, and the women’s ticket was thus de- 
feated. 

In view of all these facts an eflort was 
made to have the law amended last year. 








told me yesterday that her | In a conversation with Mr. Ruggles, he as- 


sured me that personally he had no objec- 
tion to the voting of women, but when 
asked his opinion, he thought the words of 
the act p rmitted no other interpretation. 
He promised, however, ‘hat he would him- 
self see that a bill was passed which should 
restore the mothers to their rights. 

But women are unrepresented at Albany ; 
their interests are easily forgotten. At the 
close of the session [ received an apologetic 
letter from Mr. Ruggles; the matter had 
been overlooked. 

This year the effort was again made with 
better result. I saw the present ~uperin- 
tendent, Mr. Morrison, and although he 
would not draw a bill, he was willing to 
endorse one drawn by Augustus A. Levey, 
Esq., which gives to “every parent” of a 
child of school age, ete., the right to vote, 
and thus restores to mothers the exercise 
of the school suffrage. 

This bill was presented by the Hon. 
John I. Platt, of Dutchess, chairman of 
the Committee on Education — It has pass- 
ed the Senate, and Mr. Platt thinks will 
undoubtedly become a law. 

But what an illustration is this story of 
the necessity of full political power for 
women, to protect them in even the small- 
est rights! 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street, N. Y., May 17, 1886. 
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AND NEWS. 


NOTES 


Miss Hulda B. Loud will deliver the ora- 
tion at Rockland on Memorial Day. 

The Brooklyn woman suffragists are ar- 
ranging for a publie meeting soon, to be 
addressed by fine speakers. 

**Bettie’s Decision” is the title of a trans- 
lation from the German by Mrs. Mary E. 
Ireland, of Baltimore. I[t will be pub- 
lished by the Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety, of Philadelphia. 

Some of our legislators virtually say 
that their wives are no more qualified to 
vote than idiots, paupers, and criminals; 
but what right have they to express the 
same opinion about other men’s wives ?— 
The Public Good. 

The WoMAN’S JOURNAL calls loudly for 
a female suffrage drama, or rather repeats 
the calls it receives. As it truly says, the 
subject is “full of tragedy, comedy, and 
pathos,” but some people see comedy in 
the very scenes which to others appear 
tragic.— Herald. 

The Ladies’ Fortnightly Club of Win- 
chester, having sixteen sets of carpenters’ 
tools in its possession, asked for permis- 
sion to put them into the new Wyman 
School, for use in industrial training; but 
the school committee says that it is inex- 
pedient to grant the request. 

Mr. Gopal Vinayak Joshee, a Brahmin, 
will speak during the Convention of the 
Free Religious Association, in Parker Me- 
morial Hall, Friday, May 28, at the session 
commencing 10.30 A. M. His subject will 
be, **What is Wanting in Christianity, and 
What should the Christians do to be uni- 
versally Respected?” 

“The Welcome to Pundita Ramabai of 
India,” by the Women’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia, has been put into a neat 
pamphlet. It contains the address of 
Rachel Bodley, the dean of the college, the 
lecture by the Pundita Ramabai, and va- 
rious press comments on the occasion. The 
whole narrative is beautiful and wonder- 
ful. 

Miss Mary F. Peck has just finished her 
first year as Superintendent cf the Juve- 
nile Templars, [. O. G.'T’. of the World, and 
her report shows an increase of 12,000 in 
membership. The situation is a respon- 
sible one. Miss Peck is an artist by pro- 
fession, having a studio at 9 West Eleventh 
Street, New York city; she is also a wom- 
an suffragist. 

The “Belmont Woman Suffrage League” 
continues its efficient and influential work. 
Was organized Sept. 19, 1885, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. Caroline 
R. Whitney; Vice-President, Miss Frances 
M. Stone; Secretary, Mrs. Mary ‘'T. 
Swords; ‘Treasurer, Miss Caroline M. Chen- 
ery. ‘There are now thirty-two members, 
including a number of gentlemen. 

The thirty-fourth yearly meeting of 
Progressive Friends will be held at Long- 
wood, Pa., Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, June 3, 4, and 5, 1886. Rev. Moun- 
cure D. Conway, Mary F. Eastman, John 
P. Forbes, Rev. Fred A. Hinckley, Cor- 
nelia C. Hussey, Mangasar M. Mangasa- 
rian, Rev. C. G. Ames, and others will be 
among the speakers. 

In Iowa 955 women own and direct 
farms, eighteen manage stock farms, five 
own greenhouses, ninety manage market 
gardens, thirteen serve as county school su- 
perintendents, thirty-seven manage inter- 
mediate institutions of learning, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five are physicians, forty- 
nine are registered pharmacists, five attor- 
neys at law, ten ministers, three dentists, 
one hundred and ten professional nurses, 
and one is a civil engineer. 


A number of publie-spirited ladies of 
Philadelphia have organized the Pennsyl- 
vania Audubon Society, to protect the 
song-birds from indiscriminate slaughter. 

The Good Templars of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
held a ladies’ meeting in the Bedford Av- 








enue Baptist Church, Sunday evening, 
May 16, in appreciation of woman's 
work in that order. Mrs. H. N. K. Goft | 


presided. The address was made by Miss 
Ida M. Buxton, of Rhode Island, and was 
a most interesting and eloquent lecture, 
delivered in the young lady's usual easy 
and charming manner. Both these women 
are among the woman suflrage workers, 
and proved to all, Sunday evening, that 
women can manage public meetings suc- 
cessfully in every detail. 


The Free Religious Association will hold 
a business meeting in Fraternity Hall, Ap- 
pleton Street, Boston, Thursday, May 27, 
at 7.45 P. M.; also a convention, Friday, 
May 28, 10.30 A. M., and 3 P. M., in Park- 
er Memorial Hall; and a festival, in the 
Meionaon, 88 ‘Tremont Street, Friday, May 
28, at 6. Supper at 630. Speaking at 8 
P. M. Among the speakers will be Messrs. 
Potter, Conway, and Underwood, Rev. 
J. G. Brooks, and Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
At the festival, Mr. Conway, Rabbi Solc- 
mon Schindler, Mr. Gopal Venayak Joshee, 
Mrs. Cheney, Mr. Potter, and others. 

A correspondent writes to the New 
York Jewish Messenger: ‘In reference to 


| the publication in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
| (in regard to Mt. Sinai Hospital), I desire 


| 








to state that there was no resolution passed 
by the Board of Directors at any time be- 
fore or since the appointment of Dr. Jose- 
phine Walter, debarring female physicians 
from service in the hospital in special de- 
partments. As an evidence of this, Dr. 
Walter received the appointment as assist- 
ant to Dr. Mundé in the gynecological 
ward, aftera two years’ service in the chil- 
dren’s department.” 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway is about to de- 
liver a course of lectures, based on his per- 
sonal experiences and observations in Eng- 
land, India, and Australia. He has also 
prepared a very striking and original lee- 
ture on **Adain’s ‘Third Wife,’ which con- 
siders Sex-mythology. the 'lalmudic Leg- 
end of Lilith, Adam’s First Wife, ‘The 
Devil's Bride, Why Eve was Formed from 
Adam’s Rib, ‘he Persian Adam and Eve, 
The Earth goddesses, Legends of Female 


, Equality, The Amazons, Gilbert’s opera— 


* The Princess Ida,” Why Woman is Small- 
er than Man, Woman and Evolution, In- 
terview with ano Aboriginal Australian 
Woman, also with a Hindu Lady, The 
Zenana and Female Imprisonment, The 
Moral and Social Significance of Dress, 
Woman Under the Era of Militantism, ‘The 
Old Adam and New Eve, Adam’s Third 
Wife the Product of an Industrial Epoch, 
The Mystical Marriage of Masculine and 
Feminine Natures, The Need of Woman's 
Moral Genius in Political Life, The New 
Birth of Venus or Evolution of Beauty, 
The Englishwoman, Lady Godiva, The 
Fair Argonauts of Virginia in 1619, The 
American Woman of ‘To-day and of 'To- 
morrow. 

The Brooklyn branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumni met in Hamilton 
Hall, Columbia College,on May 9. Mrs. 
Louise McCoy North presided. ‘The sub- 
ject of discussion was *“*The Less Known 
Lines of Women’s Work.” Mr. Melvile 
Dewey, librarian of Columbia College, 
spoke on ‘‘Women as Librarians; Mrs. 
Hl. Dormitzer, a practical inventor, spoke 
on **Women as Inventors,”’ and Dr. Olga 
Neymann on **Women in Dentistry.” ‘The 
prospects of women as job printers were 
briefly discussed by Miss Leonard, who has 
opened an office, and employs labor in this 
business. Journalism, as a field for wom- 
en, was taken up by Mrs. E. Putnam 
Heaton, who considered some of the req- 
uisites for success in newspaper work, and 
some of the women’s advantages and dis- 
advantages in attempting it. In her opin- 
ion, the most promising opening in this di- 
rection fur women who wish to do really 
honest and satisfactory work is to intro- 
duce, as far as possible, the best feminine 
element into the newspaper; making much 
of the philanthropic, educational and sani- 
tary work into which modern women are so 
largely entering, und which it would beas 
much for the good of the paper as to the 
satisfaction of women to see adequately 
represented in the daily journal. 





T. Y. Swan’s special sale of Artistic Paper 
Hangings should receive special attention. The 
goods are fresh and beautiful, and selling at one- 
third less than at any other store in Boston. 





Norice the advertisement of Cobb’s Com- 
plexion Soap. We know by experience its value. 
Send three cents for postage, and receive a free 
sample, sent with a practical treatise on the hair, 
teeth and skin. _ 


Laptes, be very cautious how you tamper with 
samples of the many vile counterfeits offered you, 
which may prove very damaging to the fabric 
and hands; and instead of these similar appear- 
ing packages, be sure to get the only harmless 
article for laundry and kitchen use, the original 
James Pyle’s Pearline. Sold by all Grocers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 

FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS.- 

THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have sequir 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and th 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

TH E CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
ofa corset front, so thaga corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waiste, as made for Children and Infante, 
i ‘ ol attention to the physical proportions aud requirements of the grow- 
wiih 4 ng litile ones has been given in shaping the parta, and from the large variety 

a ine mb of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

= v) 


= ; — hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tas Woman’s 
<a JOURNAL 





Patented. 


es Prices. Directions for Measuring. 
Ladies Laced Back and Boned Seeeoeenesce oe. $225 For Ladics and Misses, take a snug measure around 
seteens? tole a Soft... 175 waist over dress, and give it to us in iuches. 

aac 8 o~ ao = Boned.. For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 


Soft.. 





nd state age shild. 
Children’s and Infanta’.......c,cccccccccccece . Sond tos Ulsoulanns 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


175 
150 
7 





GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 FORT AND HEALTH SECURED! 
; RECLINING, lawn, hammock, invalid and Steamer Chair : 
4 combined. Automatic and easily adjusted to any position, 
Strongly built and laste for years. The most comfortable chair 
for the money. Sells at sight. Every family and invalid requires 
one. Used at the house, steamer, sea side and lawn, and com. 
pletely supplants the hammock. It gives the occupant an easy, 
reclining position, avoiding the dizzy, sick sensation experienced 
ina hammock, Ilas a straight forward and back motion, is self- 
propelling, = = secures all day with pleasure. It is built 
- of oak, finished in duck, and warranted safe and strong. For these purpose : 
Price, delivered in Boston, 85, Folded compactly and = by freight oy Ay = 
world. Send two-cent stamp for circulars and engravings. Agents wanted in every town. Remit- 
Address HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., Mason Building, Liberty 





EQUAL. 
of the 
tances must always accompany orders. 
Square, Boston. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Anniversary Meetings, 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


Boston; Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 24, 25 and 26, 1886, 





Monday Evening, May 24, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 

7.30 to 7.45 P. M., Organ Prelude by EDW. EF. KELSEY. 
Addresses by LUCY STONE, FREDERICK DOUGLASS, and Rev. 
Dr. JOSEPH T. DURYHA (expected). Bach Sonata on Organ, by 
EDW. E. KELSEY. Solo, “Humanity’s Hero,” by FLORA EH. 
BARRY, Chorus by the Audience. 


-sday Morning, May 25, 
MEIONAON. 

10.30 A. M. Annual Report, Mrs. J. W. SMITH; Maine, Rev. 
HENRY BLANCHARD; Vermont, Mrs. A. D. CHANDLER; Massa- 
chusetts, LUCY STONE, CORA SCOTT POND; Rhode Island, Rev. 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY Connecticut, EMILY P. COLLINS. 


Tuesday Afternoon, May 25, 


ME!IONAON. 
2.30 P. M. Addresses by H. B. BLACKWELL, Mrs. MARY A. 
LIVERMORE, Rev. SAMUEL MAY, Mrs. ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN, 
Rev. ADA C. BOWLES. 





Tuesday Evening, May 25, 
MEIONAON. 


7.30 P. M. Addtesses by Rev. S. J. BARROWS, of the Christian 
Register; Rev. LOUIS A. BANKS, of Seattle, Washington Terri- 
tory; Rev. ANNIE H. SHAW, Mr. MONCURE D. CONWAY (in- 
vited); Rev. CHAS. F. THWING. 


To all Above Meetings, Admittance Free. Come one, Come all ! 


Suffrage Festival, 


Wednesday Evening, May 26, 5 to 10 P. M. 


CHAPEL AND MEIONAON, 
Miss MARY F. EASTMAN will preside. 
Social Reunion 5 to 6 P. M. Supper 6 to 7 P. M. Music by 
the READING QUARTETTE, Five Minute Speeches in response 
to toasts, etc., '7 to 10 P. M. Reserved Seats with Supper, 75 cts 


Gallery Seats, 25 cts. 


Of Rare and Beautiful Flowers, Choiee 
Vegetables, &c. 


A full and descriptive list of which will be found im 
Rawson's illustrated Hand Book for the Farm and 





Just Ready: 


MANUAL TRAINING 


; IN EDUCATION. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

















This little book of about 100 pages discusses the 
training of the hand as properly an integral part of 
Education. The relation of general and special Edu- 
cation, the need of band-training for all classes, the 
dignity of hand-work, its influence on personal char- 
acter, the relation of manual training to immigration, 
and to the apprenticeship problem, and the present 
condition of the subject, are among the points treated 
—all ina very condensed way. It will be read with 

rofit by teachers and others interested in methods of 
ducation. 

Price, in paper, 25 cents. | 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








Garden, acknowledged by the Press and prominems 
Horticulturists as the finest and most ccmprehenaive 
Seed Catalogue published in this country, a copy af 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing six 
cents, Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
34 South Market St., BOSTON 


Successors to B. K. Biiss & Sons, New York; 
Evsrett & GLeasoy, Boston. 


AGENT WANTE for DR.SCOTT'S beauti- 





ful Electric Corsets. 
Sample free to those becoming agents. 
No risk, quick sales. Territory given. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
’ 2 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


WHEN THE RAIN IS ON THE ROOF. 





BY HOLLIS THORNE. 





When sound has sunk to silence, 
And day is turned to night, 
When the cares and tasks that throng us 
Have passed with the passing light,— 
Oh, how the mind will wander 
And stray, despite reproof, 
When the night is dark and starless, 
And the rain is on the roof! 


Again I tread the sunny paths 
1 trod in childhood's hours; 
Again with sisters o'er the hills 

I gather spring's first flowers. 
Again I feel my father’s smile, 
My mother's fond reproof; 

I live the old days o’er again 
When the rain is on the roof. 


The world the blessed dead have gained, 
It lies not far from this; 
They yet have sorrow in our woe 
Ane joy iv our bliss. 
They send me words of guiding, 
And words of sad reproof, 
And they come and sit beside me 
When the rain is on the roof. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
_—-— coe — 


° THE ACCOLADE. 





A Song for the Beginning. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





{A Commencement Poem, read to the Graduating 
Class at Smith College, June 18, 1884. | 

Now filled was all the sum 

Of serving years, and past, forever past, 

All duties, all delights of young esquires; 

And to the altar and the hour at last,— 

The hour, the altar of his dear desires,— 

Clear-shriven and whitely clad the youth was come. 


Full many a squire was in that household bred 
‘To arms and honor and sweet courtesy, 

Who wore that sojourn’s fragrant memory 

An amulet in after-battles dread ; 

And meeting in kings’ houses joyously, 

Or, wounded, in the sedge beside a lake, 

Such men were bounden brothers, for the sake 
Of the blade that knighted and the board that fed. 


To eastward builded was the oratory ; 

There all the warm spring night,—while in the wood 
The buds were swelling in the brooding dark, 

And dreaming of a lordlier dawn the lark,— 

Paced to and fro the youth, and dreamed on glory, 
And watched his arms. Great knights in mailéd hood 
On steeds of stone sat ranged along the aisle, 

And frowned upon the aspirant: ‘*Who is he 

Would claim the name and join the company 

Of slayers of Soldans swart and Dragons grim, 

Not ignorant of wanded wizard’s guile, 

And deserts parched, and waters wide to swim?” 

He halted at the challenge of the dead. 

Anon, in twilight, fancy feigned a smile 

To curve the carven lips, as though they said: 

“Oh, welcome, brother, of whom the world hath need! 
Ere the recorded deed 

We trembled, hoped, and doubted, even as thou.” 


And there withal he lifted up his brow, 
Uplift from hesitance and humble fear, 
And saw how with the splendor of the sun 
The glimmering oriel blossomed rosy-clear ; 
And lo, the Vigil of the Arms was done! 


Now, mass being said, before the priest he brought 
That glittering prophecy, bis untried sword, 

In some mysterious forge the blade was wrought, 

By shadowy arms of force that baffle thought 
Wrought curiously in the dim under-world; 

And all along the sheath processions poured, 
Thronged shapes of earth’s weird morn 

Ere yet the hammer of Thor was downward hurled; 
Not less it had for hilt the cross of Christ the Lord, 
And must thereby in battle aye be borne. 


Cool-sprinkled with the consecrated wave, 

That blade was blessed, that it should strike to save; 

And next, pure hands of youth in hands of age 

Were held upon the page 

Of the illuminate missal, full of prayers, 

Rich fields, where through the river of souls has 
rushed 

Long, long, to have its passion held and hushed 

In the breast of that calm sea whereto it fares; 

And steadfastly the aspirant vow did plight 

To bear the sword, or break it, for the Right; 

And living well his life, yet hold it light,— 

Yea, for that sovereign sake a worthless thing. 


Thereon a troop of maids began to bring, 

With flutter as of many colored doves, 

The bauberk that right martially did ring, 

And weight of linkéd gloves, 

And helmet plumed, and spurs ablaze with gold. 
Each gave in gracious wise her guiding word, 
As bade or fresh caprice, or usance old; 

As, Ride thou swift by golden Honor spurred, 
Or, Be thou faithful, fortunate, and bold. 

But scarce for his own heart the aspirant heard. 


And armed, all save the head, 

He kneeled before his master gray and good. 
Like some tall, noble, ancient ship he stood, 
That once swept o’er the tide 

With banners, and freight of heroes helmeted 
For worthy war, and music breathing pride. 
Now, the walled cities won, 

And storms withstood, and all her story spun, 
She towers in sand beside some sunny bay, 
Whence in the silvery morn new barks go sailing gay. 
So stately stood the Knight: 

And with a mighty arm, and with a blade 
Reconsecrate at fiery fonts of fight, 

He on the bowed neck gave the accolade. 


Yet kneeled the youth bewildered, for the stroke 

Seemed severance sharp of kind companionsbips ; 

And the strange pain of parting in him woke; 

And as at midnight when a branch down dips 

By sudden-swaying tempest roughly stirred, 

Some full-fledged nested bird, 

Being shaken forth, though fain of late to fly, 

Now flickers with weak wing and wistful cry,— 

So flickered his desires 

*Twixt knighthood, and delighte and duties of es- 
quires, 

But even as with the morrow will uprise, 

Assured by azure skies, 

The bird, and dart and swim in azure air,— 

Uprose his soul, and found the future free and fair! 


And girded with Farewell and with Godspeed 

He sp | pon his steed, 

And forth be fared along the broad bright way; 
And mild was the young sun, and wild the breeze, 
‘That seemed to blow to lands no eye had seen; 
And Pentecost bad kindled all the trees 

To tremulous thin whispering flames of green, 
And given to each a sacred word to say; 

And wind-fine voices of the wind-borne birds 
Were ever woven in among their words. 


. 


The circling hills stood stoled with holy white, 
For orchards brake to blossom in the night; 
And all the morning was one blown blue flower, 
And all the world was at ite perfect hour. 

So fared he gladly, and his spirit yearned 

‘To do some deed fit for the deep new day. 


And on the broad bright way his armor burned, 

And showed bim etill, a shifting, waning star, 

To sight that followed far. 

Till, last, the fluctuant wood that flash did whelm, 

That flood-like rolled in light and shadow o’er bis 
helm. 

I know not more; nor if that helm did rust 

In weed of some drear wilderness down-thrust, 

Where in the watches lone 

Heaven's host beheld him lying overthrown, 

While God yet judged him victor, Giod whose laws 

Note not the event of battle, but the cause. 

I know not more; nor if the nodding prize 

Of lustrous laurels e’er that helm did crown, 

While God yet judged him vanquished, God whose 
eyes 

Saw how his Demon smote his Angel down 

In some forgotten field and left him low. 

Only the perfect hour is mine to know, 

O you who forth along the highway ride 

Whose quest the whispering wood shall close around, 

Be all adventure high that may betide, 

And gentle all enchantments therein found! 

I would my song were as a trumpet-sound 

To nerve you and speed, and weld its notes with power 

To the remembrance of your perfect hour; 

To ring again and again, and to recall 

With the might of music, all; 

The prescience proud, the morning aspiration, 

But most the muttered vow, the inward consecration! 


a 


For the Woman's Journal, 


GLORIAN'S EXPERIMENT. 


BY MARTHA PV. NEALL. 


‘I have attended my last party for one 
while. Do you see these gloves and this 
dress?” 

Miss Glorian Willoughby extended her 
hands to her mother and sisters. ‘The pearl 
kid coverings were very much soiled, and 
there was a rent in the grey silk gown. 

**How did you do that?” asked Julie. 

“I didn’t do it; Mr. Brian did it for me, 
and of course apologized profusely, and I 
had to say it was of no consequence—such 
a downright lie, too!” 

**Let me see,” said her mother, gently. 
“It is in the side breadth; it can be covered 
with some drapery or a panel. I think.” 
Glorian laughed, showing her superb 
teeth, and pulled up her dress with a dra- 
matic gesture. 

**T suppese the bottom of this silk, all 
fraying out, can be covered with a panel; 
and the underskirt—so thin it will hardly 
hold together; and the gaiters, almost 
showing their white linings; and my old 
wrap and last yeur’s bonnet. Good heav- 
ens, mother, I am sick of the whole busi- 
ness,—this patching and piecing, and try- 
ing to keep up with a fashionable set on 
our limited means! It is flimsy, finicky 
work, and [ am through with it.” 

“What will you do—stay at home?” It 
was Frances who spoke. 

“IT am going to cudgel my brains to 
think up something to do to bring in 
money. That is the article most needed in 
this establishment.” 

“IT wouldn't give up going into company 
for anything,” said Julie. ‘I had a great 
deal of attention to-night. Mr. Parker was 
very polite.” 

“Well, you keep right on going, you and 
the Pillsbury girls and the Rays and Dex- 
ters, year after year, season after season, 
sitting round the rooms waiting to be 
spoken to and smiled upon. What does it 
amount to?” 

“It amounted to a good deal in Carry 
Fosdick’s case. She was a poor girl till 
rich Dick Arkwright saw and fell in love 
with her.” 

“One out of a hundred, and the other 
ninety-nine are still waiting their possible 
chance.” 

Glorian spoke with good-natured sar- 
casm, but the mother again interposed in 
her quiet way. ‘You are tired, my dear. 
The party was rather tedious. Now let us 
retire, and we shall all feel better in the 
morning.” 

Three weeks later, Glorian, coming in 
from the street, found her mother and 
Julie busily sewing. 

**My dear,” said the former, ‘‘May has 
been here. She is anxious for you to be at 
the Chesters’. Are you still determined 
not to go?” 
**Yes, indeed. 
ment.” 

“I am afraid you will get talked about,” 
Julie said severely. 

‘**T hope I shall, for only so will my busi- 
ness thrive.” 

**It isn’t nice to be talked about.” 
‘*Well, you keep right on with your ever- 
lasting sewing and fixing over dresses, and 
you never will be.” Glorian’s eyes flashed. 
‘*My dear, tell us where you have been, 
and what you are going to do?” 

Mrs. Willoughby spoke soothingly, but 
she felt troubled on Glorian’s account. 

“IT have closed the bargain with Mr. 
Phipps. Iam to have Seton and second- 
hand carriage and harness, for two hun- 
dred dollars. Seton is a splendid horse, 
not very young, but lots of go in him yet, 
and I am so used to him. I am to take 
Chumley’s wife out every pleasant day 


, 


I must begin my experi- 


strength. Chumley says he knows of 

others he thinks would like to go. I will 

have a neat card in the papers, something 
like this: ‘Ladies and children taken to 
ride at very reasonable rates.’ ” 

‘*What made you think of such a thing, 
so mannish?” was Julie’s irritable ques- 
tion. 

“TI mu-t do something to keep me out of 
doors, the doctor said; and if I do well, I 
shall put the stable to further use, and 
keep a cow and sell milk.” 

“Mercy me, Glo! turn into a milkman!” 
Julie turned a horrified look upon her sis- 
ter. 

“Milkwoman, if you please. What can 
be a more suitable occupation? See the 
milk sold all through this city for delicate 
ladies and children to drink. How many 
know where or how the cows are kept, and 
what they are fed upon, and how they are 
treated? I will give my personal attention 
to these details, and invite the constant in- 
spection of the public. My cow's milk will 
be put up in glass jars with my monogram 
for atrade mark, and who shall say then 
that I am not a_ benefactor? Chumley 
thinks I shall sueceed.” 

“| hope you will, my dear.” Her moth- 
er spoke with doubtful encouragement. 

‘[ must, mother,” Glorian said desper- 
ately, **for all my money goes into this ex- 
periment. It is sink or swim, survive or 
perish.” 

One morning Glorian came to the break- 
fast-table late. Her face was pale, her 
eyes dull, Her head ached, she said. There 
was a look of eager expectancy upon the 
faces of mother and sisters, but she did not 
notice it. What she did see was the clock. 

Oh, how late it is! why was I not call- 
ed? I overslept ” 

“Do you know what day it is?” Her 
mother, pouring the coffee, looked wonder- 
fully pleased. 

‘‘It is Saturday, my busiest day. I should 
have been up at five o'clock and looking 
after Jimmy.” 

“It is your birthday, Glo,” 
laughing. 

**You know you made us leave off giv- 
ing you little presents that didn’t amount 
to anything, and were only a fuss and 
bother to hang up and keep dusted, or to 
put away and forget,” said Frances, and 
she seemed very happy about something. 

‘That was more than a year ago, when 
I was beginning my experiment. I have 
had no time to think of giving or receiving 
presents.’ Glorian looked musingly into 
her coffee cup as she stirred its contents. 
A boy came into the room, took off his 
cap, and bowed very low to her as he said, 
*Good-morning, miss. Anything more to 
be done?” 

*O Jimmy, I will be out soon. 
everything is all right?” 

*All right,” and Jimmy grinned from 
ear to ear. 

‘What ails the boy?” said Glo, looking 
after him. ‘*And now I come to think of 
it, you all look uncommonly happy. Has 
May been here? She never forgets my 
birthdays. Such good friends as she and 
Chumley have been to us since poor papa 
died!” 

For an answer Julie opened an inner 
door, and straightway a young lady in 
walking costume appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

‘*My dear girl, if I have been so good to 
you,—mind, I heard you just now, being in 
the next room,—will you give me a reward 
of merit? [want you for my party two 
weeks from to-day. You have renounced 
all vanities now for over a year, working 
early and late. Come back to this one en- 
tertainment, and lend it your glow and 
brillianey.” 

Her pleading only hardened Glorian’s 
face. She spoke sadly. 

“IT cannot, May, much as I would like 
to for your sake. I have not bought a 
dress or had one made in all this time. My 
sarriage needs repairs; I must have a new 
harness; and every cent must be saved.” 
‘Have you ever been sorry, Glo, that 
you went into this?” 

‘Never, May. Lam not discouraged. I 
am doing well. Come out tothe barn and 
see Seton and Queen Bess. I shall get 
along, I tell you.” 

Glorian led the way, May and all the 
family following. ‘The stable doors were 
wide open; the floor was swept beautifully 
clean. In the yard, just outside, stood a 
handsome horse and buggy. Glorian put 
her hand toher hair. ‘*Some new custom- 
er, I suppose. I look like a fright, I’m 
afraid, | was in such a hurry this morn- 
ing.” 

A long roll of white paper was fastened 
to the side of the buggy. She went up to 
see what it was, and read aloud: 

“The friends of Miss Glorian Willough- 
by unite in desiring her acceptance of this 
horse, carriage, robes, and harness, given 
as an expression of their admiration and 
affection for her.” 

Then followed a long list of names 
which Glorian read without flinching. 
Then she turned her head and broke down 


said Julie, 


I hope 


Julie and Frances tried to laugh, but even 
their eyes had a suspicious moisture in 
them. The young lady called May alone 
retained her presence of mind. 

‘Come into the barn,” she said, ‘tand 
see Seton and Queen Bess. Jimmy has 
crowned them with flowers in honor of the 
day.” She led Glorian up to the Jersey 
cow, holding up her head for her custom- 
ary caress; then to Seton iu his stall; he 
whinnied gladly as he put out his nose. 
At any other time their comical appear- 
ance, with garlands of roses bobbing up 
and down between their ears, would have 
excited her mirth; but now she went over 
to the hay-mow, dragging May, and sat 
down. She had the list of names in her 


hand. 
*Do you see there?’ she pointed out. 


‘Bert Fields and Tom Scott, Lanny—Clel- 
land—each twenty-five cents—newsboys 
and bootblacks? That is what kills me 
with kindness—out of their tiny hoard of 
hardly-earned pennies’ — and here she 
cried again. 

‘They came to me of their own accord,” 
said May. ‘Some one had told them what 
we were going to do, and they would have 
felt really hurt if we had refused. ‘They 
said you had given them rides, and always 
had a smile for them. ‘Then there were 
the Sunday school children all wild to 
give something, especially your class; 
and the church people said you had been 
so kind to go here and there for them, they 
wauted you to know they appreciated it.” 

*-[ should think they did; and I suppose 
you think I don’t know who tries to dis- 
guise their good deeds by the simple name 
‘A Friend,’ but I do, all the same. Oh 
dear, May, what ean Lever do to thank 
them?” 

‘Thank me by coming to my party,” 
whispered May as she was going away. 

“Well,” said Glorian to her mother and 
sisters, striking an attitude, *thave I cov- 
ered you with confusion and shame, and 
brought disgrace upon you all, by my sin- 
gular and erratic course of life?” 

**We are very proud of you,” her moth- 
er said, beaming upon her. 

“And are you going to May’s party?” 
asked Julie, teasingly. 

* Yes,” was Glorian’s gay rejoinder,” to 
celebrate the success of my experiment.” 





or - 


ARGUMENT OF PRENTISS CUMMINGS. 


The following argument by Prentiss 
Cummings was distributed among the 
members of the Massachusetts Legislature 
previous to the vote on the municipal suf- 
frage bill this spring: 

R. H. Dana, Esq.: Dear Sir—Sinee I 
was unable to fulfil my agreement to take 
part in the recent hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Woman Sutfrage, I have been re- 
quested to set forth my views in writing 
for such use as counsel for the remon- 
strants might see fit to make of them. My 
engagements are such that [ cannot under- 
tuke an elaborate statement; but IL have 
decided convictions on that subject, and 
am willing to state informally by letter 
some of my reasons for those convictions. 

An extension of the franchise to women 
would in Massachusetts more than double 
the number of its voters by adding there- 
to a class hitherto untried in polities. 
No man can foresee the consequences 
of such a step, yet, if once taken, it 
could hardly be retraced short of revolu- 
tion; and it is reasonable to ask the ques- 
tion whether we are in any such strait as 
would justify a step so hazardous. A state 
of facts can be imagined which might jus- 
tify it,—for example, if a decided majority 
of women wished to vote, and would feel 
a permanent sense of wrong if the right 
were denied them, or if the existing gov- 
ernment were so corrupt, unjust, and in- 
tolerable, that as a last resort some des- 
perate action must be taken for the com- 
mon safety. It is no light thing that is 
asked for by the petitioners. Nothing short 
of some such grave exigency, or a demand 
from women as a whole of the right to 
vote, would warrant the risk attendant 
upon such an extension of the franchise. 

No such state of facts exists. ‘The wom- 
en who wish to vote ale confessedly in a 
small minority. Women, as a rule, have 
no taste for public life, know little and 
care less about political questions, and feel 
that their labors and responsibilities now 
are as great as they can bear. ‘The disin- 
clination of the women of Massachusetts 
to take an active part in publie matters is 
shown by the smallness of the number who 
vote for school committee; yet if there is 
any public matter in which women take a 
lively interest, it is the public schools. The 
form in which the suffrage question has 
been brought before the Legislature for 
several years past has been by a Munic- 
ipal Suffrage Bill, so called; but not even 
the women who appear to advocate it 
claim that they take any personal interest 
in ordinary municipal questions, or have 
personal knowledge respecting them, such 
as the laying out and repair of highways, 
the building of sewers and water mains, 
or the government of the fire department. 
Such subjects in their practical form are 
peculiarly uninteresting not only to the 
average woman, but to the exceptional 
woman. I can see no reuson to believe 
that more than a mere handful of women 
would vote on municipal questions if they 
had a chance, nor that that handful would 
bring to such questions an interest and in- 
telligence which would result in any pub- 
lic benefit. The granting of political power 
to mere *‘stay-at-homes,” or to blind fol- 
lowers of interested leaders, would be add- 
ing a new danger to our system of gov- 
ernment. Both classes are too large in 
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our voting population now. 





When it is considered that the franchise 
if extended to any women, must be ex. 
tended to them as a elass, and that women 
as a class do not desire it, and have no 
taste for the duties involved in it, it would 
seem clearly to be the duty of the prudent 
legislator to vote against such exteasion 
But it is sometimes claimed that women 
ought to wish to vote, that if the duty wag 
imposed on them, they would learn to take 
an interest in public affairs, and that wom. 
an’s advent into polities would purify the 
political atmosphere, and be of great pub. 
lie benetit. This argument, that women 
should be forced into public life for the 
public good, is commonly based upon the 
assumption that women are better than 
men. I have never heard it claimed that 
women as arule are wiser than men, or 
more capable of dealing with public ques. 
tions. 

It is idle to discuss the question which 
of the sexes is the better. Both sexes 
have their peculiar virtues and failings; 
but I have never seen reason to believe 
that their moral natures are essentially 
different. Women, perhaps, are more jn. 
nocent than men—« fact logically account. 
ed for by the difference in their manner of 
life, since the life of women is domestic, 
while men in their daily encounter with 
the world must become more or less fa- 
miliar with its wickedness. It may fairly 
be questioned whether women might not 
lose this di-tinction of superior innocence 
in proportion as their manner of life and 
that of men became more nearly identical, 

But so long as the family relation con- 
tinues, and indeed as long as the human 
race continues, women and men must lead 
very different lives. The community is 
made up of families, and the family rela- 
tion is the very foundation of human hap- 
piness as well as of puble and private 
virtue. Advocates of woman suffrage dis- 
claim any intention to destroy its exist. 
ence or lessen its sacredness; yet the very 
condition of its existence and its worth re- 
quires that the mother, and therefore the 
majority of the sex, should pass a large 
part of life in the nursery and in house. 
hold cares. ‘The life thus led is not im- 
posed by the Legislature, but by the Crea- 
tor who made women women, and legisla- 
tion cannot make them otherwise. The 
same power which imposed the burden has 
beneticently so made the majority of wom- 
en that they find their highest happiness 
in that very life. ‘the family relation also 
imposes its burdens upon man, but in a 
different way. He fights the battles of the 
family with the world at large, while she 
guards the home, and is the centre and 
source of its comfort and happiness. Her 
position is in no sense inferior to his either 
in importance or dignity. It is simply dif- 
ferent; but that difference in the nature of 
things gives men a training for public and 
political duties that women cannot have. 
A man’s duties, narrowing as they com- 
monly are, are still akin to the practical 
questions upon which voters act. The 
tarifl, coinage, the relations of capital and 
labor, and kindred matters, are all practi- 
cal questions in his business; and if legis- 
lation leads to war, he must encounter its 
hardships and dangers. He, therefore, is 
forced to take an interest in public ques- 
tions, and naturally and inevitably be- 
comes, as a general rule, the member of 
the family best qualitied for political 
duties. These are simply facts, for which 
no human power is to blame, and which it 
is folly to ignore. 

I wish to treat the advocates of woman 
suffrage with entire respect. Some of 
them are people of high character and 
ability; and some of the ladies among 
them are better qualified for the suftrage 
than some men. But special legislation to 

enable these exceptional ladies to vote is not 
practical, and indeed is not asked for. What 
is asked for is general legislation, applica- 
ble to the whole female sex, and contrary 
to the wishes of a majority of that sex; and 
that, it seems to me, is more than the few 
petitioners can reasonably ask, and more 
than the community can afford to grant. 


eee 


MR. WILKINSON’S SPEECH. 


In the debate on the municipal woman 
suffrage bill in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, Mr. Wilkinson, of Cam- 
bridge, spoke as follows: 


No arguments that I can offer will 
change the minds of members of this 


House, and convince a majority that it is 
their duty to grant to woman her right to 
the ballot; a small part only of which, 
municipal suffrage, she asks for to-day. 
This subject has been agitating the public 
mind for many years. Most men have de- 
cided before coming here how to vote. 

The use of the ballot is a right, belong- 
ing to all citizens regardless of sex, and 
any abridgment of this right other than 
the necessary safeguards of age and edu- 
cation is an usurpation. Who shall deny 
me freedom of speech? Who shall say it 
is not my right? But if I havea right to 
express my opinions verbally, why have I 
not the same right to express them on pa- 
per and have them counted? ‘The right to 
the ballot being a natural right, belonging 
to all women as to all men, no man or 
combination of men is justified in restrain- 
ing women from its exercise. On what 
moral grounds can we withhold from one- 
half the nation this right which is theirs? 
We have the physical power to do this un- 
fair thing, but, sir, we have not the moral 
right! It is the power of the strong over 
the weak—that power which robs and en- 
slaves; a power born of the beast and 
nursed in the dark ages of barbarism 
should have no resting-place in American 
civilization. 

The use of the ballot is individual ex- 
pression in a republican form of govern- 
ment. Itis the right of every person not 
under guardianship. It is the peaceful 
weapon of defence against the encroach- 
ments of tyranny. It is the safeguard of 
the weak against the strong, a power never 
to be relinquished except for crime. It is 
the proper channel through which to ex- 
press political preferences for those who 
are to governus. It is the right to make - 


———— 
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known our feejing= with regard to public 
aftairs. It is akin to the freedom of the 
ress, and is as equally sacred. Who shall 
aT that he knows my thoughts and feel- 


ings and wants better than I? If these are 
known only to myself, why shall I b+ 
denied the right to express therm peaceful- 
iy through the ballot, and another take the 
right which is mine? It is entirely acci- 
dental that the one is a man and the other 
Why should the one usurp 
the rights of the other? Is it because of 
man’s greater physical power? ‘That, too, 
jgaccidental. Is it because of his greater 
mental power? That may be questioned. 
Nor is it of his own choice, any more than 
the color of his eyes or hair. If these 
owers are accidental, and not of his own 
selection, why should he exercise them to 
the exclusion of the other sex? One would 
suppose that being more favored in natural 
fts, he would be more magnanimous and 
just to those less favored, within his 
control. But such seems not the case. 
Mental and physical force are often more 
of the animal and less of the man, and 
hence, claim the lion’s share. and govern 
the wexker with an iron hand, When brute 
force predominates, all moral laws are 
made subservient. ‘The love of power and 
greed for wealth constantly stimulate the 
coarser faculties of men, often at the ex- 
nse of the higher and more ennobling. 
ne better part of man’s nature rarely 
comes to the front. When we reflect that 
this land, the asylum of the oppressed, 
and the home of liberty. fostered within 
its bosom and shielded under its constitu- 
tution and laws, for a hundred years, the 
most infamous system of human slavery 
the world has ever known, we need no 
longer ask why she refuses the right of 
suffrage to one-half her deserving popula- 
tion. Nor need we wonder that this injus- 
tice to woman finds able advocates, when 
we remember that Webster and Winthrop 
and Everett were among the defenders of 
chattel slavery. 

Men who reason from a selfish basis, and 
would settle all questions on what they 
eall “business” principles, will be slow to 
grant the rightsof women. When woman 
asks for the ballot, her natural heritage, 
she is confronted by the question, ** Will it 

ay? What profit will it betome?”’ See- 
ing none to himself, man sees no justice 
in giving woman the ballot. Others will 
say, *l'oo many vote now, and while we 
are trying to take it from those who have 
it, we have no notion of extending it to 
women.” ‘To do so would lessen the 
power already in his hands fifty per cent., 
and increase the cost of elections already 
too expensive. 

Some men, in their narrowness of mind, 
would strangle that freedom out of which 
they would have grown rich and the na- 
tion prosperous. ‘They could not see that 
it would pay to abolish chattel slavery, 
while it was impoverishing, demoralizing, 
and threatening destruction, until they 
were convinced at the point of the bayonet. 
A year ago this Ilouse voted down, two to 
one, the *‘minor and woman” bill. It was 
a measure to lessen the long hours of 
drudgery for a helpless class that they 
might have a little more time for improve- 
ment. We had aright to suppose that so 
humane a measure would have received 
fair treatment in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. But dollars and cents are of 
greater moment than the health, happiness, 
and virtue of employees. ‘The shallow ar- 
gument was used that it ‘interfered with 
the right of contract ;” when the intelligent 
know that people depending on their la- 
bor must take what they can get, or 
starve. Noright of contract exists except 
on the side of the employer. 

These conservatives could not see that 
it would pay to educate girls. ‘They said: 
“girls have no talents worth the time and 
cost of cultivation.” But none but the 
blindest fail to see the progress women 
are making against the odds of prejudice 
and closed doors against them. 

To-day women excel in literature, and are 
among the most successful teachers in our 
public schools. Woman has won for her- 
self a prominent place in the pulpit, and 
an enviable position on the rostrum; she 
is gaining a foothold at the bar, and is 
among the most skilful of practising phy- 
sicians. Some of the largest farms in the 
West are owned and managed by women. 
Captain Herndon died of fever while 
rounding Cape Horn. Amid the pressure 
of storm and bereavement, his wife took 
command and brought cargo and ship 
through the Golden Gate to San Francisco. 
But women are not entitled to vote be- 
cause “they cannot defend it on the bat- 
tle-tield.“" Did all men go to the front 
during the last war? Women can give as- 
sistance at home, indispensable to the suc- 
cess of arms in the field, and this assist- 
ance has never been withheld. When all 
men who are able to defend their ballot 
with arms have enlisted, it will be time 
for the dudes and cowards to ask why 
Women do not go to the war. 

When the slave was liberated in his ig- 
horance snd illiteracy, the ballot was 
placed in his hands, as his right and for his 
protection. Who now would take it away 
from the freedman? If it is safe in his 
hands under such unfavorable circum- 
stances, how much safer would it be in the 
hands of intelligent women. It is said 
“few women want the ballot.” If this is 
true, it is also true that the number is con- 


4 won. 


Stantly inereasing. But what has the 
number to do with the principle? If but 


one woman wants to vote, she has the right 
ho less. What great reform ever com- 
menced with popular sentiment on its side? 
Was it the reformation of Luther in Ger- 
Many, or the reduction of hours of labor 
in England, or the Revolution of 1776, or 
the abolition of chattel slavery? Did not 
all these great reforms commence with a 
few advanced minds, and grow with the 
growth of intelligence, until these truths 
have become national? Why, then, ig- 
hore woman's claim to the ballot because 
few have asked for it? It is the right of 
the one as of the many. 

If this question was before us for the 
first time. we might hesitate. But it has 
een before the public for thirty years, 
and has received warm support from many 





of the ablest men of the land. Among 
them have been Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Sumner, Henry Wilson, Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
and Gerritt Smith; Governors Claflin, But- 
ler, Banks, and Long; Senators Hoar and 
Dawes. 

We ask for women the right to vote and 
hold oftice in towns and cities in this Com- 
monwealth. This surely is but littl. The 
right can be granted by this Legislature, 
and recalled by any future one. We risk 
nothing, since the experiment is in our 
own hands. I trust, Mr Speaker, this 


just measure will become a law. 


--oo—____— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE FRESHET. 

Herbert and Bennie West are nine-year- 
old twins, who live on a farm near the 
banks of a stream which flows into the 
Susquehanna; and very gay times they 
have, playing in the flelds and sailing toy 
boats on the river. They are learning to 
swim, and to row in a little boat which 
their father bought forthem. But the day 
of which I am going to tell you was in the 
month of January. It had been rainy for 
several days, and the river was so swollen 
that it bore little resemblance to the nar- 
row, peaceful stream which in summer 
glided by their farm. 

Mr. West had gone to the village, and 
their mother was in her room with a sick 
headache, when Herbert looked out of the 
south window and saw the water rising 
steadily, nearer and nearer to the hen- 
house, which stood part way down the 
hill toward the river. He called to Bennie 
to see the “river coming up to the house,” 
as he said. But Bennie thought of the nice 
bed in the corner of the hen-house, where 
their old eat, Fluffy, bad made her home 
with three little kittens. 

“OQ Herbert!” said Bennie, *‘there is 
Fluffy sitting in the window looking out 
on the water ; I know she will be drowned !” 

“TI guess she shan't be drowned,” said 
Herbert; “we can get her,” and he began 
to call “Kitty, kitty! But by that time 
the water had surrounded the hen-house, 
and kitty didn’t care to wet her feet, so she 
only sat and mewed dolefully at the boys. 

Herbert looked at her and thought a 
minute; it wouldn't do to call mamma, for 
she might have just fallenasleep. Finally 
he said, ‘‘Bennie, couldn't we get two of 
the quilting-frames in the attic and splice 
them together?” He had heard his father 
speak of splicing something in his work 
the day before, and thought it would be ¢ 
good chance to use the word. 

‘“‘Why, yes,” said Bennie; *‘anyway, we 
will try it.” 

So upstairs they ran, and got two and 
joined them as firmly as they could, put- 
ting one end carefully out of the window; 
but they would not quite reach the hen- 
house window, so away the boys went for 
another one. 

They almost shouted when at last they 
got the other end to rest on the window- 
sill. Then they were anxious to see if 
Fluffy would walk over on it. She had 
jumped out of sight soon after they began 
operations. Very soon she appeared again, 
and even walked out a few steps; then, to 
their disappointment, went back. In a 
moment she jumped to the window again 
with a kitten in her mouth, and walked 
daintily over tothe boys. She went tothe 
farthest side of the room and placed the 
kitten on the bevs’ bed; then went back to 
the window. The boys were so excited 
they could hardly stand when she came 
back again with another kitten. Before 
she reached the window the third time, a 
fine large rooster which Mr. West prized 
very much stood on the window-sill and 
gave a loud crow, then stepped on to their 
walk. Then the boys thought if they 
could get some of the hens over, how glad 
their father would be, for the water was 
still rising, and before long would be over 
their walk. 

Bennie ran to a chest down stairs and 
soon came back with a dish of corn. ‘This 
they scattered on the window-sill, and 
called to the hens. Very soon the rooster 
walked sedately over, and began to pick 
up the corn, but no hen appeared in an- 
swer to their call. They had just taken 
their walk apart and in, all dripping wet, 
when their mother walked in and looked 
first at the boys, then at the kittens on the 
bed, and then at the rooster. 

“Boys,” she said, ‘what have you been 
doing?” 

Then the boys led her to the window 
and told her what they feared, and how 
they had saved the kittens and rooster. 

She laughed heartily, and said that she 
was sure their father would be proud to 
know he had such thoughtful boys. 

Soon their father came in, and almost 
his first words were, ‘*The hens and roos- 
ters are in the tree to-night, all but the best 
Leghorn; he is missing.” 

Then the boys told their story, and show- 
ed him their ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” as they called 
it,—a little empty wood-room in which 
they had put the rooster, cat, and kittens. 





In the morning the hen-house was gone; 
but the water had fallen back down the 
hill, and the rooster walked out; then 
there was a great clucking among the 
hens. Bennie said they were “telling 
their ‘speriences.” E. C. B. 


— didi 


MUMOROUSB. 


Weighs that are dark—The coal dealer's. 


So far as we know, Jonah™was the first 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Could a bicyele trip be described as a 
“circular saw?” 

Any one who is quick at repartee must 
necessa' ily have a great response ability. 


An uneonscionable punster says that the 
wife of the Japanese Minister ‘‘touok the 
cake” when she got married. ‘That i-, she 
took a Kuki. 


“You want to aim very low when you 
are hunting bison,” said the old hunter. 
“How low?” asked the tenderfoot. **Buf- 
falow,” replied the old hunter. 


Lady —How old are you, little boy? Lit- 
tle Darkey—Well, if you goes by wot mud- 
der says, U's six; but if vou goes by de fun 
I's had I's most a hundred, 


Charley Manhattan—I thougkt Shake- 
speare wrote “Charles the First’! Miss 
Arlington—But you know Shakespeare 
died so many years before Charles the 
First was born that— Mr. C. M.—Oh yes, 
but Shakespeare is full of anachronisms! 


‘What do you think of the strike, Cad- 
ley?” ‘*What stwike, deah boy?” ‘The 
street cars, you know.” “Do vou mean 
those, aw, contwivances that aw hawled on 
two twacks by hawses and a lot of fellaws 
hanging on all ovaw them like. aw, twick 
monkeys?” ‘I'he same.” “I didn’t heah 
of anything stwiking them. Was it a han- 
som aw a twuck?” 


‘Iwo little girls met on the street, the 
other day, and one said to the other: “I’ve 
put all my dolls into deep mourning, and 
it's so becoming to them! Come over and 
see them.” ‘What did you do that for?” 
“Oh, we had a ec'lamity. Our dog got 
killed, and there didn’t anybody care but 
me and them. We've just cried our eyes 
out.”” ‘Then the other little girl said in 
slow, deliberate tones: ‘*May Wilson, ain’t 
you lucky, though? ‘There’s always some- 


thing happening you!” 








Beware of Scrotula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“‘T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had tworunning sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. LovEsoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. Itis readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco, At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed, He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ I am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B, 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it ia necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a@ Telephone number 7232. 


; Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
— no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 
forks quicker, bet- 
der, cheaper than any \We , CLEAN, SAFE, 
coal stove. Does not | QUICK, SURE, 
heat the kitchen. X 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE CO., 
146 High St., Boston, 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilioue- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

Pi LLS sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF Coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
AGENT No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 
Ce Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


BR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Ex pense. 





The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





R.SCOTT'S beauti- 
lectric Corsets. 


WANTED f:: 


Sample free to those becoming agenis. 








JAMES PYLE'S 


E 


me BEST THING KNOWN ‘a 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfac 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above srabel and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


Ombina tion Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cottoo and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments ate made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 





Ladics desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 

the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by. George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Rey. James Freeman 





By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 
Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
upon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
Constipation, — Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete., ete 


—ig. MOST POPULAR 
7 LADIES’ MANUAL. 













A Book ; 4 

forkvery < . “The very best book that 
, yA can be put in the hands of a 

Woman. girl or woman.” 

Cloth, $2.00) Sample 

to. AGENTS." 

Very best terms to @ Free. 


ome se Physiol '. 
FOR GIRLS. sier een! Scent’ S08, 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 


PRIMITIVE Pr. W. F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 


instructi the Philosoph 
MIND-CURE and practice of the Mina Cure 
Li Book 
qusuiess of HEALTH Goods FREE ! 
SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
‘61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





| tiguous coll 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, | 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednes: 
and Saturday excepted. ~ 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. The instruction consiste 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactie 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and [nstruction and Prace- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For Course of Lectures.....+....0+++ evcccce 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 
Fee (when paid in advance).. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 









Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+...s00+- cone = 08 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part .....+.+.++ 3.00 


3.00 

For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


DR. LUOY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making-a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a eclence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatmenta 
-— “ = as usual at her office, by hersclf or her as 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Huse Su 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, BP 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Beyletee Ben 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Olreular. 


CUTTER RETREAT, 
PEPPERELL, - MASS. 

Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The srounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, aleo- 
holic and opium habitues, 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 
Pepperell, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firat 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mase. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


’ 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. 1st.; evding May 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ate 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 














Wonan’s Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. § ring term 
commences about March 1, and continues id weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 


Prof, Wm. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
‘or ‘ormation or announcement, add le 
Baral: Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Gocneteny ‘aa san 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. A 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No. 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Univer. 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, buglent af 


- RED CLOVER 


LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
bam’s Sons’ Extracts posie 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 





Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s. BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 
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A BREEZE ON NANTUCKET. 


Representative John W. Hallett, of Nan- 
tucket, it will be remembered, spoke 
against woman suflrage in the recent de- 
bate in the Massachusetts Legislature 
The Nantucket Journal censured his 
speech, basing its criticism upon the ex- 
tract published in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Mr. Hallett wrote to the Nantucket Journal 
denying that he had treated the subject 
with ridicule, and enclosing a full report 
of his speech, which the Nantucket Journal 
published. Mr. Hallett’s speech was flow- 
ery, and garnished with poetical quotations 
and misquotations. He said: 


“T have the honor to represent a section 
lying at the southeast, surrounded by the 
blue and boundless sea, noted for iis pure 
and vitalizing air, and its equally pure and 
cultured women, the home of the mother 
of Benjamin Franklin, Lucretia Mott, Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, and scores of other God- 
endowed women.” 


It did not seem to occur to Mr. Hallett 
that the names of Lucretia Mott and Maria 
Mitchell were not just the most appropri- 
ate for a Nantucketer to invoke in a speech 
against the equal rights of women. 

The passages upon which the charge of 
“ridicule” was based are given as follows, 
in Mr. Hallett’s own report of his speech: 


“There is no use to ignore the fact that 
woman wishes to appear before the stern- 
er sex in a lovable and attractive manner. 
Now, how can a woman appear more lov- 
able than when she is presented us a vine 
entwining around, resting upon and look- 
ing to man for counsel, for protection, for 
sympathy and love; but when she says 
she can do all things he can do, and a lit- 
tle more, and tells her husband he must 
immediately have his name changed and 
be called after his mother-in-law, she will 
lose her hold on him, and she ought. 

“T can see, when woman votes, it will be 
likely to cause much ili-feeling in the 
home. For instance, election morning ar- 
rives; the husband and father, the God- 
given head of the house—and a man who 
has not the manhood to be the head of his 
house has no business to have a house—he 
looks over the list of candidates and says 
such and such a man | consider are every 
way worthy and well qualified to fill cer- 
tain offices. Later his wife and adult 
daughters decide to go to the polls, but 
they don’t vote for father’s candidate, but 
they — governed by the emotional —as 
there is no denying the fact that women 
are governed by their feelings, vote for the 
handsome man, with the long, flowing 
beard, and eyes like exclamation points. 
Well, the handsome man is elected, and all 
return home to dine. As they gather around 
the board, the wife and mother, elated at 
the success of her candidate, says to the 
husband and father: ‘You were nicely 
beaten to-day.” From that moment what 
should have been a feast of love and good 
cheer is instantly changed to a meal of 
tongues and sounds.”’ 

Strange to say, the publication of this 
speech, instead of reconciling the suf- 
fragists of Nantucket to Mr. Hallett’s 
course, only made them more indignant. 
The next number of the Nantucket Journal 
contained spirited letters from several of his 
townswomen, demolishing his arguments; 
and also a series of resolutions passed 
unanimously by the Nantucket Suffrage 
League, criticising Mr. Hallett’s objec- 
tions and declaring that, 

Whereas, during the discussion in the State 
Legislature of the bill giving municipal suffrage 
to women, our Representative, knowing all the 
facts and circumstances under which the petition- 
ers were placed, put himself on record, both by 
speech and vote, against the bill, therefore 

Resolved, ‘That as members of the Nantucket 
Suffrage League, we sincerely deplore the posi- 
tion taken by our Representative, and that we 
consider it our duty to do all in our power to 
prevent his re-election. 


Another resolution expresses ‘regret 
that Nantucket sent a man to the Legisla- 
ture who feels that personal appearance 
would, in the minds of the women of his 
town, outweigh all considerations of fit- 
ness for position.” 

One of the suffragists who wrote to the 
Nantucket Journal on the subject perti- 
nently says: 

“The speaker seemed to be totally obliv- 
ious to the fact that the town of Nantuck- 
et, at two successive town meetings, voted 
almost unanimously, regardless of party 
lines, in favor of petitioning the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to bestow municipal 
suffrage upon women. In view of such 
action, if Mr. Hallett does adequately rep- 
resent the more enlightened and better 
class of his constituents, it must be a sur- 
prise to the other members of that body, 
that the town, in so brief a period and 
without an opportunity for experimental 
knowledge, should have undergone a com- 
plete reversal of opinion.” 

The editor of the Nantucket Journal 
says that he had meant to criticise Mr. Hal- 
lett's speech himself, but that in view of 
the action of the Suffrage League, and the 
number of communications sent him, 
he has refrained, thinking that the Nan- 
tucket representative has already ‘“tcaught 
it” sufficiently. It is to be wished that 
every member of the Legislature who 
votes against woman suffrage might meet 
with as warm a reception from his constit- 
uents. A. 8. B. 


oo 


MR. GARRISON’S STATUE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Anniversary week is at hand. All who 
knew Mr. Garrison and loved him and la- 
bored with him in the days of darkness 





‘ 
and hate, will wish to look upon the bronze 
form recently placed on Columbus Avenue. 

It would add much to the pleasure of a 
visit to that now very interesting part of 
the city, to meet there a few of the small 
remaining remnant of the old Anti-slavery 
host. I suggest to this end, that the hour 
from three to four o’clock of Wednesday, 
the great day of the week, be used for said 


visit by all interested. 
D. 5 WHITNEY. 


Southboro’, Mass., May 17, 1886. 
+e — 


WOMEN’S WORK DISCUSSED. 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, in her “Social 
Studies in England,” has “Higher Educa- 
tion of Women at Cambridge and Oxford,” 
**Women in London University and in 
University College,” ‘Women in the Art 
Schools,” ‘‘Needle-work and Cookery,” 
and **Women as Nurses.” Houghton has 
in press new editions of Mrs. Anna Jame- 
son's “Characteristics of Women,” also of 
her ‘Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets: 
Biographical Sketches of Women Cele- 
brated in Ancient and Modern Poetry.” 

Studies of women by women are much 
to be desired. We welcome intelligent 
discussion from men as well. An unnoticed 
class will never be a rightly estimated 
class. A new book by G. P. Upton is called 
“Woman in Music.” The book contains 
an essay on the capacity of woman for the 
composition of music, and an analysis of 
the conditions which have prevented her 
attainment of eminence in that field, also 
passages in the lives of German composers 
devoted to their relations with women, and 
a discussion of the interpretation of music 
by women. Although the great composers 
have all been men, we indirectly owe much 
to the influence and inspiration of the 
women with whom they have been asso- 
ciated, while, in the interpretation of music, 
women have always more than held their 
own. An appendix gives lists of the most 
noted compositions by women, and of nu- 
merous compositions dedicated to women 
by their composers. Mr. Upton’s work is 
accurate scholarly, and genial. 

*What has woman ever done in music? 
has been heard whenever a woman has 
asked for recognition. Mr. Upton tells 
what probably few know.of woman's work 
in this direction. Cc. C. H. 


’ 
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ENCOURAGING PROSPECT IN KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN., May 11, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Although the bill enfranchising women 
in municipal and town elections was not 
passed by the last State Legislature, its 
defeat was by po means an ignominious 
one; the bill was simply not reached, and 
the friends of the cause are looking for- 
ward confidently to the next session of the 
Legislature, when the bill will again be 
presented with renewed energy and enthu- 
siasm. 

In conversation with one of the State 
senators recently, he said: ‘The women 
have every reason to hope for suecess, for 
every objection against their cause hag 
been answered to the perfect satisfaction 
of all reasonable people. ‘There is only 
prejudice to overcome now, and next year 
may be the beginning of a more perfect 
era than has ever before dawned for the 
women in all the hundreds of years of the 
world’s history—a time when woman, un- 
hampered by legal injustice and degrading 
restrictions, may exercise all of her ener- 
gies and talents for the highest good to 
herself and her fellow-mortals. Not even 
the most brainless being that ean be found 
will be foolish enough to deny that she 
will do this.” 

‘That the bill was simply not reached we 
consider a faverable omen, for it leaves 
room for the sanguine belief that it was 
fear it would be made a law which caused 
its enemies’ persistent demands to put it 
off until the ‘more important matters” had 
been considered. Reports confirm this 
belief. ‘This defeat we consider only tem- 
porary. Itis no real damper on the ardor 
of earnest men and women. 

Last winter there was an equal suffrage 
club organized in our town by Mrs. Helen 
Gougar. At first the members were few 
and timid. Now, in five months, the 
membership has much more than doubled. 
Arrangements have been made, in connec- 
tion with the W. C. T. U., to buy a lot and 
erect a public reading-room. Since the 
club was organized, some of the finest lec- 
turers in the country have spoken under 
its auspices. The members are so thorough- 
ly in earnest that it seems as if the organi- 
zation is to be permanent as well as bene- 
ficial. At every meeting select readings 
and literary exercises of all kinds are an 
indispensable part of the programme. ‘The 
advantages that only such a club can give 
are so great that the women are already 
wondering why it was not organized long 
ago. Only last evening, on our way home 
from the meeting, one of the ladies enthusi- 
astically exclaimed, ‘‘Well, ’m so in love 
with the club that I would go if no one 
else did; if 1 had to be president, execu- 
tive committee, and everything.” 

In one of our western towns where I have 





just spent some time, whiskey and prosti- 
tution reign to the exclusion of almost all 
that is good and elevating. Wine is an in- 
dispensable part of every gathering, even 
of little private parties given by the ladies. 
No one there believes in equal suffrage 
But that is a natural consequence of such 
heathenish practices. One of the grandest 
things that can be said in favor of woman 
suflrage is that itis an infallible evidence 
of purity and advancement. Where men 
have not emerged from barbarism, woman 
holds a degraded position. It is mostly 
the whiskey-drinking, uneducated men, 
and giddy, ignorant women, who don't see 
the injustice of the present state of affairs. 
Such men are not high-souled enough to 
cure for more than themselves. Such 
women are not broud enough to shake off 
the old teachings of woman’s subordina- 
tion, which even their little minds should 
rebel against, and make an effort for their 
own independence. One of the fashiona- 
ble ladies said to me not long since, “I 
don’t want to demand any rights; I had 
rather coax for what I get.” Fortunately, 
the majority of American women, and, in 
fact, all women, have better ideas. It is 
this better class who are striving unceas- 
ingly for recognition. It is humiliating to 
an intelligent woman t» know that she is 
not a voter, although a “citizen.” This 
should have some influence with the indif- 
ferent ones, and stimulate them to effort to 
alter the existing state of things. 
Eise W. Hou. 
oe -— 


NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE, 


Editors. Woman's Journal ; 

The regular monthly meeting of the New 
York City Woman Suflrage League was 
held at the residence of Mrs. E. Bb. Gran- 
nis, 33 East 22nd Street, the president, 
Mrs. L. D. Blake, in the chair. 

After the usual reports of officers, the 
address of the evening was delivered by 
Mrs. Marguerite Moore, of Lreland, who 
was an executive oflicer of the Ladies’ Land 
League, and was thrown into prison as a 
suspect.” 

Mrs. Moore spoke eloquently on the con- 
dition of women in this country and Ire- 
land. She described the active part that 
women had taken in all contests for lib- 
erty, and the need working women have of 
the ballot. She closed with a prediction of 
au future republic where women and men 
will all be free. 

Mr. Augustus A. Levey presented reso- 
lutions of sympathy with the wage-work- 
ers in their struggle for better remunera- 
tion. 

Dr. Harriet Loring presented a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the Kuights of Labor for 
advocating equal pay for equal work for 
women. 

Mrs. Caroline Angell made a short ad- 
dress. Miss Charlotte F. Daley recited an 
original poem, and Miss MeAdam read an 
account of how the grandmother of Dr. 
Clemence $8. Lozier, by her patriotic con- 
duct, helped to keep New Jersey loyal to 
the patriots during the revolutionary strug- 
gle. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mrs. Brink, and others. 

t. L. W., Sec. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIETY IN LOS ANGELES. 





Los ANGELES, CAL., APRIL 30, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Notice was given in our daily papers for 
ladies interested in equal suffrage to meet 
Friday afternoon, April 2, in Mrs. E. A. 
Kingsbury’s rooms. for the purpose of or- 
gunizing a society in this city. 

The population here is in a great degree 
floating and heterogeneous, and we ex- 
pected only a few in response to the call. 
Those few came, and we organized under 
the title, **Woman Suffrage Club of Los 
Angeles Co., Cal.” ‘The following officers 
were elected : 

President—Elizabeth A. Kingsbury. 

Vice-Presidents—Aseneth 8S. Marshall, Laur- 
etta James, Sarah S. Matthews, Sophia 8. Cobb. 

Recording Secretary — Cornelia H. Scarbor- 
ough. 

Corresponding Secretary—Emma_ Harriman. 

Treasurer—S. Emma Marshall. 

Executive Committee — Aphia Wright, Dr. 
Emma Atwater, Julia Wellman Urmy, M. D. 

It only needs a combined and earnest ef- 
fort to establish a strong and flourishing 
society in this place, as we have a majority 
of intelligent, wide-awake people. Our 
city is growing rapidly, and thinking peo- 
ple from all parts of the country are com- 
ing here. ‘Those who now constitute our 
members are carnest, true women, strong 
in the faith, and fully alive to the impor- 
tance of the movement. 

CORNELIA H. SCARBOROUGH. 
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ROXBURY WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘The second monthly meeting of the Rox- 
bury Woman Suffrage League was held 
April 17, in the parlors of Mrs. Mary F. 
Curtis, 19 Highland Avenue. Miss Cora 
Scott Pond was present, and gave inter- 
esting accounts of the work elsewhere. 

The third meeting, May 15, was held at 
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1886. 


the sume place. 
bers thirty-one members. 
a good beginning, and expect, when meet- 
ings are resumed in September, that we 
shall not only gain many new members, 
but be able to accomplish much. 
Committees are appointed to circulate 
petitions and leaflets. We have sent reso- 
lutions of thanks to our representatives 
who voted in favor of the municipal wom- 
an suffrage bill, and of regret to those who 
voted against it. We shall endeavor to 
bring what influence we can to bear on 
the caucuses, to induce them to nominate 
men who will vote in favor of woman suf- 
frage. It is proposed that a part of each 
meeting be devoted to the study of Politi- 
cal Economy, or some other kindred sub- 
ject. HATTIE A. BuRR, Sec. 


The League now num- 
We have made 





GARDEN Seeps of all varieties at W. W. Raw- 
son & Co.'s, 34 South Market Street. 


Hewins & Hoxuis have a fine importation of 
waterproof cloaks, which ladies are invited to 
examine. 


Lapies who use Whittemore’s Gilt-Edge Dress- 
ing for their shoes will never regret it, and will 
never use any other. 

Tue $81 gloves just received by Miss Fisk, 
Temple Place, are going rapidly. They are four 
and six-buttoned embroidered. 

Tuts is the best season in which to purify the 
blood, and Ilood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


Messxrs. Ticknon & Co, published on Tues- 
day, the 18th, a number of books which include 
“The Saunterer,” by Charles Goodrich Whiting, 
in one volume, illustrated, a book of unusual 
charm and quality; “The Familiar Letters of 
Peppermint Perkins,” in one volume, illustrated, 
in cloth and paper covers. ‘These letters touch 
very keenly and funnily upon fashion, society, 
customs, personal frivolity, and ridiculous pre- 
tensions generally. ‘Red-Nosed Frost” is in one 
volume, richly and quaintly bound. It is a 
translation in the original metre from the Rus- 
sian of N. A. Nekrasov. “New England Sun- 
day” is Volume ILI. of the Olden Times Series, 
and delightful reading. ‘The American Guide- 
Books” are in three volumes: “New England” 
with sixteen maps; ‘Ihe White Mountains,” 
with more than four hundred pages of descrip- 
tion all about the routes and hotels, and six 
maps; “The Maritime Provinces,” with eight 
maps, and fast superseding the other hand books 
of Canada by its intrinsic value, copiousness of 
information, impartiality and rare descriptive 
facts. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— On Monday, 
May 24, 3.30 P. M., Miss Harriet Carter will speak on 
Education among the Chinese in Boston, 

Saturday, May 29, Annual Meeting at Wesleyan 
Hall. Business meeting, for members only, 10 A. M. 
Public meeting at 11 A. M. Club lunch at1 P.M. 


Moral Education Association.—The Aunual 
Meeting of the Association will be icld in the 
Meijonaon on Thursday, May 27, at 10 A. M. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev, Dr. B. F. DeCosta, of 
New York, on the White Cross Army; Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, of Harvard College, Rev. G. Il. Young, 
C. W. Erust, Esq., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Mrs. 
Il. R. Shattuck. The business meeting, for members 
only, will be held at 9.80 A. M. 


Massachusetts School Suffrage Associa- 
tion.—A Public Meeting of the Massachusetts School 
Suffrage Association will be held at Wesleyan Hall, 
Bromfield Street, Boston, on Wednesday, May 26, 
ats P.M. 

Ladies’ Physiological Institute.— Anniversary 
at Wesleyan Hall, Thursday, May 27, at 2.30 P.M. 
The following speakers are expected; Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Miss Dr. A. M. Beecher, Rev. Mrs. Bruce, 
Hlenry B. Blackwell, Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton, Dr. C. W. Emerson. Readings by Mrs. 
Dora B. Smith and Miss Carrie EK, Hale. Music by 
the Mendelssohn Quartette. Public invited. 











A lady desires a position as Companion to a 
young !ady, an aged person, or will take charge of an 
invalid and give massage treatment. No objection to 
travelling. Address R. 5. C., Womaa's Journal 
Office. 


Mrs. S. A. Downs, Seamstress, Station A. Work 
taken home on reasonable terms, or will go out to 
work for 75 cents aday. Dressmaking, Buttonhoies, 
Repairing. 





Bauttonholes made in all kinds of materials, war- 
ranted equal to hand made, at moderate prices. Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to 535 
Washingtou Street, Room 4, 











SAMPLE CAKE 
Cobb’s Complexion Soap with a Treatise on the Hair, 
‘Teeth and Skin, mailed for 8 cents in postage stamps. 
A. Il. COBB, Sole Proprietor, 33 Batterymarch 8t., 
Boston, Mass, 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for onc—PREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


VASSAR COLLECE., 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientitic Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr, 
Sargent’s apparatus. ig ee for the fellowships 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date. 
For Program, address as above. 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling ai CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 

478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Place, 

or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 

Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles. 
New patterns received daily. 





- - — — 
Fine Spring Clothing 

All made on the premises, by skiliuj, 
trained hands—supplying completely the 
place of the best garments made to order, 

Time, trouble and expense may be Saved 
by selecting from the stock in our Retay 


Clothing Department, which has been fur. 
nished this season with an unusually varied 





assortment of goods suited to the needs and 
requirements of gentlemen of all ages, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPY 


400 Washington Street. 





ee 


JOINTLESS 
MATTING 


All of our straw mattings are made from 
fresh grass, and imported this season. We 
offer our entire stock, both at wholesale or 
retail, at 


VERY LOW PRICES 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co,, 


IMPORTERS, 


558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST, 


GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


381 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has just received a four-button, embroidered 
Suede Glove : Price $1, 
Six-button Mosquetaire Suede; Price $1, 


Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 
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| WHITTEMS) + EDGE DRESSING | 
|Asit will NOTINJURE them| 


Bottles hold DouBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms, 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street. 
And first-class dealers generally. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


LADIES | 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement seo 
freee FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G, M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their 
Spring Importation, just opened, of 


LONDON MADE WATERPROOF CLOAKS 


in many new and beautiful patterns. 











HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
HAMILTON PLACE. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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